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TESTIMONY OF THE SECOND CENTURY TO 
WRITERS AND WRITINGS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


THE place and authority of the New-Testament Script- 
ures have been variously estimated by the great special- 
ists of the present century. Never before has such at- 
tention been given to the textual criticism or to the lit- 
erary and historical criticism of these books. The result 
of textual criticism is most fortunate. We have a text of 
the New Testament incomparably superior to that of 
Erasmus in the sixteenth century and vastly better than 
could have been possible in modern times before the work 
of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott, and 
other experts. The historical or literary criticism of the 
writings of the New Testament is in progress with parties 
arrayed against each other, and with almost all shades of 
opinion and tendency. A clear understanding of present 
and impending issues is of first importance. 

The vital question is this: Can we depend upon the 


* Read by invitation before the Presbytery of Rochester, April 12, 
1892, and printed by request. 
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principal writings of the New Testament as reliable and 
correct representations of what Jesus Christ said, of what 
he did, and of what he was? It is easy to say that the 
Bible was not made to teach history; but however strongly 
that opinion may be affirmed concerning certain parts of 
the Old Testament, which may be classed as poetical, alle- 
gorical, or typical, the narratives of the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and Paul’s Epistles must be regard- 
ed as presenting correct history and doctrine, or else as 
unreliable pictures which do not correctly represent the 
events which the writers profess to narrate and as unau- 
thoritative statements of opinions professedly held by the 
authors or attributed by them to Christ himself. In an 
important portion of the Old-Testament Scriptures ex- 
tending over a wider range than is often understood, the 
treatment of the Old Testament must determine the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. The denial of Old- 
Testament predictions clearly involves the denial of the 
fulfilments which are asserted in the New Testament. 
There are three ways of treating the body of the New- 
Testament Scriptures. The first regards these Scriptures 
as they have come to us, as giving a reliable account of 
the life, claims, and teachings of Christ, and also of the 
Apostolic doctrine concerning the person of Christ. Waiv- 
ing the question of absolute inerrancy and the technical 
claim of infallibility, and granting that all thought is 
necessarily conditioned by expression in words and that, 
strictly speaking, all language as a human instrument 
must be imperfect—it is still claimed that for all needful 
purposes we have in the principal New-Testament writings 
an authentic, a reliable, and essentially an Apostolic rec- 
ord of what Jesus did and taught and of what kind of 
a being he was. 
According to a second method of viewing the Gospels 
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and Epistles, these records are not a substantially accurate 
account of what Christ said, of what he claimed to be, and 
of what he did and was. These writings, in the form in 
which they have come to us, do not express the veritable * 
facts connected with Christ's earthly life and teaching. 
They are largely composed of legendary accretions, and 
the miraculous element especially must be eliminated as 
incredible—the result of fancies—-or as pictures of later 
date. In this way it isclaimed that primitive Christianity 
did not involve doctrine concerning the person or the work 
of Christ as differing distinctively in kind from the nature 
and the work of other good men. Christ was avery superior, 
pure-minded, altruistic Jewish peasant, whose ideals were 
so much beyond what his countrymen considered practica- 
ble that they put him to death. Christianity is an ethical 
system; and primitive Christianity, as actually taught by 
Christ, was little else. It was a religion of lofty sentiment 
and of more or less impracticable altruism. But the deity 
of Christ, his pre-existence, birth from a virgin, bodily 
resurrection from the dead, and all the intervening mira- 
cles alleged to have occurred between the incarnation and 
the resurrection are to be regarded as unauthenticated and 
altogether improbable. 

Still further: There are those who assume to occupy 
a mediating position. They say it makes little difference 
what becomes of the Gospels, how much or how little is 
cut out as mythical. We have the pleasant picture, the 
ideal of a life so wonderful, that whether or not we can 
rationally believe that Christ is omniscient and infallible, 
whether the New Testament be history or romance, truth 
or fiction, we have delightful sentiment and a practically 
perfect ideal of conduct and character. This sentiment 
and ideal have gradually developed the institutions, cus- 
toms, rites, and conventionalities which we call Christian. 
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Let us take the practical morality of modern Christendom 
and make it the ethical basis for religion. Let us build 
on present Christian experience—on what Christianity has 
done to elevate character and sweeten life. Whatever re- 
sults follow from the present critical inquiries about primi- 
tive Christianity, and whatever may be the actual verities 
underlying the Christian literature of the New Testament, 
it is possible to separate theology from philosophy; we 
can even have a naturalistic philosophy, and when con- 
venient we can assume a beneficent God above nature. Such 
a God is indeed practically unknown and unknowable, since 
he may never have attested his existence save by purely nat- 
ural methods; much less has he made known to men what 
kind of a being he is. Yet since such a personal God is 
not so likely to leave us comfortless as the apparently 
cruel and unjust natural forces about us, we will believe 
that there is a good God zz and perhaps adove nature, but 
we decline to assert much about him; indeed, we have 
nothing but instinct or intuition, vague optimistic desire 
and sublime conjecture to assure us of his personality and 
moral perfection. Weare not sure that the Christianity of 
the New Testament was an authoritative revelation, or if 
it was such originally, we are not sure what was primitive 
and authoritative in that revelation, as distinct from sub- 
sequent unauthoritative additions. We may regard the 
ethical precepts of Christianity as sufficient for regulative 
purposes, and may join with these so much belief as we 
can command in this scientific age. With or without a 
personal God, with or without belief in continued per- 
sonal immortality after death, with or without belief in 
the authority and infallibility of Christ as a religious 
teacher, men may take one certain result of Christianity— 
its superior practical ethics—make that their religion and 
. call themselves Christians. 
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There will always be minds to whom this last position 
will appear to be an attempt at a compromise, which 
must certainly fail to satisfy the intellect, and will pos- 
sibly trench closely upon what is dishonest. 

The Christianity which denies to Christ a nature and a 
place different in kind from that of other men will not 
appear to plain people and to many thoughtful minds to be 
either the Christianity of the Apostles and Evangelists (if, as 
nearly all agree, these were honorable men) or the historic 
Christianity which has been held by the vast multitude of 
believers in every Christian century, and is therefore 
associated with what is justifiably called catholic doctrine. 

A philosophy which has no consistent place for the possi- 
bility of miracles or for a revelation outside of natural evolu- 
tion, will not be regarded by most men asa philosophy 
which can be honestly believed by clear thinkers, who 
claim to hold such views of Jesus and of the early Apostles 


and Apostolic disciples as have been entertained, with very 
general unanimity, by Christian churches from the close 
of the second until the last decade of the nineteenth 


century. If Jesus be not a Saviour of those who believe 
on him, but only a helper among many others: if he be not 
“the Christ of God,” anointed in a distinctive. peculiar, and 
veritably real sense, then many, so soon as they are thus 
convinced, will refuse to profess that which has been 
known as Christianity for at least seventeen hundred years, 
or from the close of the second century until this day. 

For Christianity, whatever else it may be, however 
pre-eminent its ethical teaching, unquestionably claims to 
be a historic religion and to rest upon veritable, objective, 
historical facts—the person of Christ—a teacher sent from 
God, and authorized to declare to men the Father, and to 
speak with calm confidence upon the great themes of hu- 
man life and destiny. 
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If to be a Christian is to believe on Christ and to be- 
lieve on him so strongly and so practically that disciples try 
to be like him, how can men believe on him nearly two 
thousand years after his earthly mission without definite and 
assured convictions concerning him? Was the Christ of 
the Gospels a veritable historical reality? Do the Epistles 
of Paul, the first Epistle of John, and the first Epistle of 
Peter represent Apostolic views of Christ, and can we de- 
pend upon the correctness of the Apostolic representations? 

The pressing question is not concerning a complete 
and closed canon of the New Testament. The authority 
and place of a minor book or of minor books, like Jude, 2 
Peter, 2 and 3 John, for which the external evidence 
in the second and third centuries was slight, are not es- 
sential. Uncertainty about the authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the questionable position in some of 
the early churches of the Epistle of James, and even of the 
Apocalypse, are comparatively immaterial. 

We should not forgetthat 4 Brfiia, the Bible, a term of 
the fourteenth century, was ra Brita, the books, among 
the Greek fathers of the fourth century, or “ Bibliotheca 
Divina,” the divine library, of Jerome; the Holy Script- 
ures of the earlier fathers. The phrases, “the Old Testa- 
ment” and “the New Testament,” were, however, in fre- 
quent use at the close of the second century. We need 
not wait for the late authority of councils, at the close of 
the fourth century, to know that many books were general- 
ly and, we may say within reasonable limits, uzzversally re- 
garded among Christians as forming a part of the New 
Testament or of the sacred Scriptures of the new covenant. 
The authority of Eusebius for the time when he wrote, 
about 324 A.D., is little more conclusive than the testimony 
of the great writers at the close of the second century in 
support of the fact that three distinct groups of writings, 
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the Johannine, the Petrine, and the Pauline, were acknowl- 
edged and revered, certainly during the last quarter of 
the second century, as portions of the sacred Scriptures of 
the Christian Church. 

The commonly received opinion of that time, that Luke, 
a companion of Paul, and according to Eusebius, “well 
acquainted with the other Apostles,” wrote the third Gos- 
pel and the Acts, and that Mark as the “interpreter of 
Peter,” according to Papias and others of the second cent- 
ury, wrote the second Gospel, and the strong external 
evidence in support of the authenticity of 1 John and | 
Peter make the testimony of Irenzus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Tertullian, all of whom flourished and wrote 
during the last of the second century, to the use and 
authority of the Gospels, Acts, the most of Paul’s letters, 
1 John and 1 Peter, conclusive proof that the teachers and 
churches of Egypt, Southern Gaul, and North Africa gave 
to the dpotoyoipeva (or to most of the twenty acknowl- 
edged books of the New Testament) nearly the same un- 
disputed place at the close of the second century which 
these books have occupied in the history of the Church 
until the present time. If this be true, it is abundantly 
sufficient for the main purpose of Christian evidence with- 
out further discussion of the seven disputed books or the 
dyttheyopeva. 

If now we recall the intimate relations of Irenzeus with 
Asia Minor and with Rome, and if we add that Theophi- 
lus, Bishop of Antioch, who wrote about 180 A.D., seems to 
have used the first and third Gospels, several of Paul’s 
Epistles, and the first Epistle of Peter, and that he gives 
to us the first known quotation made from John’s Gospel 
with the name of the author, We have reason to believe 
that at such varied localities as Southern Gaul, Rome, 
Northern Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, practically 
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throughout Christendom, the three great groups of New- 
Testament writings—Petrine, Pauline, and Johannine— 
were regarded much as they have been considered ever 
since. 

Irenzus traces the four Gospels to their authors, and at- 
tempts to give reasons why there were precisely four and 
no more authenticrecords. Sanday estimates that Irenzus 
quotes directly one hundred and ninety-three verses from 
Matthew's Gospel alone, and seventy-three verses from the 
fourth Gospel. Sanday also states that the quotations by 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian are considerably 
more abundant than by Irenzus, while in Origen’s writings 
of the third century the most of the New Testament is 
actually quoted. 

In the thought of the great fathers at the close of the 
second century the Apostles and their close companions as 
Apostolic men were separated from ordinary Christians. 
This is specifically and emphatically indicated by Tertul- 
lian. By Tertullian and by Irenzus the authority of Mark 
and Luke is distinctly connected with their relations to 
Peter and Paul. The earlier fragment of Papias from the 
first half of the second century, preserved by Eusebius, 
indicates this relation of the second and third Gospels to 
Peter and Paul; and this is repeatedly regarded by the fa- 
thers as a reason for the Apostolic authority of these Gos- 
pels. Irenzeus asserts that the Apostles did not begin to 
preach or to write the Gospels until they received the gifts 
and the power of the Holy Spirit. He further says: 
“Matthew issued a written Gospel among the Hebrews in 
their own dialect, while Peter and Paul were preaching 
at Rome. . . . After their departure Mark, a disciple and 
an interpreter of Peter, did also hand down to us in writing 
what had been preached by Peter; Luke, also the com- 
panion of Paul, recorded in a book the Gospel preached 
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by him. Afterward John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
also had leaned upon his breast, did himself publish a 
Gospel during his residence at Ephesus in Asia.” (“ Adv. 
Her.,” III. i. 1.) 

Clement of Alexandria, in his “Outlines,” as quoted by 
Eusebius (“ Hist. Eccl.,” vi. 14) says: “The Gospels con- 
taining the genealogies were written first. The Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark had this occasion. As Peter had preached 
the word publicly at Rome and declared the Gospel by the 
Spirit, many who were present requested that Mark, who 
had followed him for along time and remembered his say- 
ings, should write them out. . . . But, last of all, John, 
perceiving that the external facts had been made plain in 
the Gospels, being urged by his friends and inspired by 
the Spirit, composed a spiritual Gospel.” 

Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, agrees with 
Clement’s account of Mark’s Gospel, and Justin Martyr 
seems to refer to the second Gospel as the “memoirs” of 
Peter. (“ Dial. c. Tryph.,” 106.) 

In the quotation from John’s Gospel by Theophilus (180 
A.D.) there is a marked recognition of the sacred Script- 
ures and of the inspiration of their writers. Theophilus 
says: “The Holy Writings teach us and all the spirit- 
bearing [inspired] men, one of whom, John, says: ‘In the 
beginning was the Word,’ etc.” (II. Ad Autoly. 22.) 

Numerous and abundant quotations could be given, were 
it necessary, in support of the position that the leading 
fathers of the Church and apparently the churches gen- 
erally, at the close of the second century, or from about 
180 A.D., held such views of the special authority and in- 
spiration of the principal writers and of the chief books of 
the New Testament as would abundantly satisfy any rea- 
sonable demands of conservative and intelligent Christians 
at this day. 
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If we remember that in authors of the second and third 
Gospels we have companions of Peter and Paul, the ad- 
mission of Strauss is very significant, and may justly be 
considered, for practical purposes, a fixed point concerning 
which elaborate argument is superfluous. “It is certain,” 
says Strauss (“ Leben Jesu,” § 10), “that toward the end of 
the second century the same four Gospels which we have 
still are found recognized in the Church, and are repeatedly 
quoted as the writings of the Apostles whose names they 
bear, by the three most eminent ecclesiastical teachers: 
Irenzus in Gaul, Clement in Alexandria, and Tertullian 
in Carthage. There were indeed current other gospels 
. . . but the four were, at that time and from that time 
downward, considered as the peculiarly trustworthy foun- 
dation on which the Christian faith rested.” 

When we are told that there was no closed and com- 
pleted canon of the New Testament until the Council of 
Carthage in 397 A.D., and that even after that time some 
of the disputed books were not regarded as authoritative 
in the East, we have only to admit the assertion and at 
once insist that those books which contain the substantial 
and significant facts and doctrine of the New Testament 
received peculiar recognition and honor from both Eastern 
and Western Christians more than two centuries before 
the Council of Carthage convened. Any minds that have 
been troubled about technical disputes concerning the 
completion of the canon or concerning the place of minor 
New-Testament books should be forever at rest, so far as 
present data indicate, and reserve all energy and interest 
for the really significant question at issue.* 


* The third Council of Carthage, 397 a.p., at which Augustine was 
present, and the action of which he probably inspired, is often referred 
to as having determined the list of canonical Scriptures. It is true that 
the declaration of this council became the accepted rule of the Western 
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That question, in the light of present information con- 
cerning the reception of the bulk of the New Testament 
books, is not concerning what occurred after the second 
century, but how the Gospels and principal Epistles (or, in 
the language of the ancient Church, “the Gospel” and 
“the Apostle”) came to have the place which they held at 
the close of the second century—a place of unquestioned 
honor and authority among the great body of Christians 
throughout the Roman world; and at a time when the 
maintenance of the faith derived from those books in- 
volved sacrifice, persecution, and death. 

How did these books come to occupy this pre-eminent 
place, and how did their material contents come to be re- 
garded, as they unquestionably were held, from 180 to 200 
A.D.? 

Was it because the books were the writings of Apostles 
and Apostolic men of the first century—books whose con- 
tents for three or four generations had been continuously 
productive of a type of doctrine and life substantially like 
that illustrated by the Christians of Lyons, Carthage, and 
Alexandria in the time of Irenzus, Tertullian, and Clem- 
ent, or are we to believe that toward the close of the 
first century and between the death of John the Evangelist 
and the death of Pothinus in Gaul, 177 A.D., the fourth 
Gospel and all miraculous accounts in the other Gospels, 
churches, But the identical conclusions of this council were reached in 
portions of the East at an earlier date. 

A list of books believed to be canonical and divine, added to the Pas- 
cal letter of Athanasius as Bishop of Alexandria, in 365 a.p., contained 
the twenty-seven books of our New Testament. The same list, with the 
exception of the Apocalypse, is given by Cyril of Jerusalem in his “Cate- 
chetical Lectures” (iv. 36), 347 or 348 A.pv. Apart from minor books, 
about which there was some question, the four Gospels, the Acts, Paul’s 
Epistles, 1 John, and 1 Peter, were generally received as authoritative 


both in the East and the West at the close of the second century and 
throughout the third and fourth centuries. 
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together with such doctrinal teaching in the Synoptists as 
places Christ out of the category of mortals, -were by some 
process foisted upon the minds of men who were so credu- 
lous and so obstinate that they received falsehood as if it 
were truth, and then gladly died for their faith? 

We are compelled to hold either that the substance of 
our New-Testament Gospels and Epistles existed from the 
close of the first to the last of the second century, as the 
expression of a faith transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration, or we must suppose that during that period in 
some possible and reasonably probable way these doctrines 
and books which represent unwarrantable additions and 
legendary accretions to primitive Christianity gained gen- 
eral acceptance and belief. 

This is not a matter to be treated lightly. The best 
scholarship, German and English, is summoned to pro- 
nounce judgment. The sentimental optimism which de- 
clares that it is of little importance what becomes of the 
books, whether or not we have reliable records of Christi- 
anity as Christ established it, and the short-cut method of 
the anti-supernaturalist with his wholesale sceptical denials, 
will not be allowed to settle this question for thoughtful 
Christian men. German scholars are examining in detail 
every minutest scrap of second-century literature, and some 
at least among their ablest experts, like Weiss, Zahn, and 
Luthardt, are convinced of the substantial transmission of 
the principal New-Testament writings from the first cent- 
ury. The school of Baur has been confessedly beaten 
back upon the crucial point of the date of the fourth Gos- 
pel, from 170 to 130 A.D., as the very latest practicable 
date of even radical criticism. The best British scholarship, 
represented by such men as Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, 
Salmon, Sanday, Charteris, Donaldson, Rendel Harris, and 
others, has devoted years of patient research to the funda- 
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mental questions of New-Testament criticism, and for the 
most part with such admirable candor as becomes an in- 
vestigation whose results must be determined by the ap- 
plication of Bishop Butler’s principle, “probability is the 
guide of life.” * 

With these forces at work it is certain that the question 
whether Christianity, as it has been historically understood 
by the vast majority of believers for at least seventeen 
hundred years, is in reality historical or mythical, is not to 
be resolved by any vague and transient influence, such as 
the “spirit of the age” or the sweeping naturalistic assump- 
tions of necessarian evolutionists. Appeal has been made 
from conventional acceptance of the New-Testament books 
to the proper tribunal. To that tribunal the appellant 
must go. 

This is a question of history and of fact. To history 
even the radical naturalistic evolutionist must give heed. 
If there prove to be facts which his theory cannot explain 
—exceptional, remarkable, unique facts—such as the per- 
son of Christ, the New-Testament literature, the sum total 


* The conservative attitude of the Germans named above is particu- 
larly significant when the German passion for “some new thing” is 
considered. We are compelled to have great admiration for German eru- 
dition, but somewhat less regard for the use which many Germans make 
of their learning. The rapidity with which one hypothesis is overthrown 
by another among German scholars brings into favorable contrast the 
candor and balanced judgment of those authoritative English-speaking 
scholars who have given attention to questions of New-Testament criti- 
cism. Lightfoot’s estimate of German methods and results, in ‘‘ Essays on 
Supernatural Religion,” p. 141, may be considered extreme, but it is 
certainly the opinion of a master who has a right to speak. 

The relative caution of true German specialists, like Harnack, who in- 
cline to a late authorship of some New-Testament books (notably the fourth 
Gospel) is in marked contrast with the arrogant and unwarranted dog- 
matism of third-rate critics, who attempt by exaggerated assertions to 
advance views from which real scholars either dissent or which they hold 
only tentatively and provisionally. 
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of Christian influence and the multitude of Christian char- 
acters throughout the centuries, some in the first century 
as noble and as pre-eminent in ethical and spiritual attain- 
ment as any of the nineteenth century—the evolutionist 
who would embrace heaven and earth in his theory may 
be compelled to choose between a modification of his theory 
or a denial of facts. 

The anti-supernaturalist may indeed say that since the 
processes of any historic judgment fall short of mathemati- 
cal certainty and compel a conclusion on a basis of prob- 
ability, he is pleased to assert at the very beginning that 
a miracle is improbable, and therefore incredible. This 
attitude is at least frank and intelligible.* 

But what right has such a man to call himself a Chris- 
tian in any distinctive or historic sense? Andon sucha 
basis what kind of Christianity have we? Is it the sim- 
plicity of a primitive Christianity which has been misun- 
derstood for seventeen centuries and has been revived 
within fifty years—a Christianity from the lips of Jesus, 
who never really claimed to be, and perhaps never really 
was, what the Church at the close of the second century 
undoubtedly held him to be? Or have we an altogether 
Christless and only a nominal Christianity—a deviation 
alike from the teaching of Christ and his first disciples and 
from the historic faith of the centuries? 

This momentous question, so far as external evidence is 
concerned (and of other evidence we are not now speak- 
ing), turns upon whether the substantial contents of the 
New-Testament books were believed by Christians from 

* The presupposition that miracles are incredible has inspired much 
of the effort to account for the records of the New Testament without 
flatly denying the integrity of Christ and the Apostles, by the assignment of 
late dates to different books of the New Testament. The motive is narrow 


and unscientific, and the whole proceeding has been attended with the 
gravest, if not with absolutely insuperable, difficulties. 
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the beginning and transmitted throughout the first three 
quarters of the second century, or whether the New-Testa- 
ment books and their material contents were introduced 
after the lives of the first disciples, and when it was im- 
possible for them to contradict and to protest against the 
innovation. 

The crucial test of this external evidence for the early 
and practicaily Apostolic authority of the facts and doc- 
trines set forth in the New Testament, consists of the links 
which carry the acceptance of our New-Testament thought 
and literature back from Irenzus, Clement, and Tertullian 
during the last quarter of the second century to the life- 
time of Apostles and of direct disciples of Apostles at the 
close of the first and the beginning of the second century. 

“ About the end of the second century,’’ says Norton in 
his “Genuineness of the Gospels,” “the Gospels were rev- 
erenced as sacred books by a community dispersed over 
the world, composed of men of different nations and lan- 
guages. They were read in the churches of Christians; 
they were continually quoted and appealed to as of the 
highest authority; their reputation was as well established 
among believers from one end of the Christian community 
to the other as it is at the present day among Christians 
in any country.” 

What now were the points of union between Irenzus, 
Bishop of Lyons 178-202 A.D., and John the Evangelist, who 
died about 98-100 A.D.? ‘Two men were well known to 
Irenzus, both of whom may have heard, and one of whom 
most certainly did hear, from eye-witnesses concerning 
the words and works of Christ. These two men, who 
formed the direct personal links between Irenzus and the 
Apostolic age, were the martyrs Polycarp of Smyrna and 
Pothinus of Lyons. 

In his letter to Florinus, preserved by Eusebius, 
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Irenzus affirms his distinct remembrance, while a youth 
in Asia Minor, of Polycarp and his discourses. “I am 
able,” says Irenzus, “to describe the very place in which 
the blessed Polycarp sat as he discoursed and his goings 
out and comings in, and the manner of his physical ap- 
pearance and his discourses to the people and the accounts 
which he gave of his intercourse with John and with the 
others who had seen the Lord. And as he remembered 
their words and what he heard from them concerning the 
Lord and concerning his miracles and his teachings, hav- 
ing received them from eye-witnesses of the ‘word of life,’ 
Polycarp related all things in harmony with the Script- 
ures.” (“ Hist. Eccl.,” v. 20.) 

According to the best recent authorities, Polycarp, Bish- 
op of Smyrna, suffered martyrdom about 155, ten years 
earlier than was formerly supposed, and was eighty-six 
years of age. He wastherefore born about 70A.D. Hewas 
a pupil of John in Asia Minor, and probably knew several 
who had seenthe Lord. In1770r178A.D. Irenzus became 
Bishop of Lyons. Previously he had been a presbyter in 
Southern Gaul, and was the immediate successor, as bish- 
op, of Pothinus, who suffered martyrdom under Marcus 
‘Aurelius at ninety years of age. Pothinus is understood 
to have been familiar with Asia Minor, where as a boy he 
probably lived more than a decade before the death of the 
Apostle John. He must certainly have been personally 
acquainted with Christians from Asia Minor who were in 
mature life before John’s death, if he did not asa boy 
himself listen to the Evangelist. 

The letter of the churches in Gaul to the churches in 
Asia Minor, describing the persecution and death of Chris- 
tians, together with other facts, indicate intimate relations 
of the churches in Southern Gaul with those in Asia Minor. 
Moreover, the great literary work of Irenzus was an 
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elaborate refutation of Gnostic heresies such as prevailed 
in portions of Asia Minor. It seems, therefore, almost in- 
credible that, closely connected as he was with the local- 
ities of the Apostle John’s labors, Irenzeus should have 
been mistaken concerning either the authorship of a 
Gospel attributed to John or the real teaching of the 
Apostle. 

Upon the face of the evidence we are compelled to be- 
lieve that Irenzus was altogether likely to know what 
John taught concerning Christ and what writings could 
rightly be attributed to the Apostle.* 

But the reception of the Gospels and Epistles before 
Irenzus’ time receives further corroboration from the 
curious fragment known as the Muratorian canon. This 
distinctly separates the third and fourth Gospels, and, by 
implication since the beginning of the fragment is want- 
ing, the other two Gospels as well as most of the chief 
Epistles from ordinary Christian literature. The fourth 
Gospel is explicitly referred to John and thirteen Epistles 
are assigned to Paul. The different approved books 
named are attributed to one guiding Spirit. 

The testimony of this fragment must not be pressed too 
far. Instead of being a decade earlier than the writings 
of Irenzus, z.¢., about 170 A.D., as some have supposed, the 
Muratorian canon may be the work of a younger contem- 
porary of Irenzeus, perhaps Caius or Hippolytus. But in 
any case, though defective, this fragment indicates a 
marked differentiation of New-Testament books from 


* This view may be maintained notwithstanding the opinion of Euse- 
bius that Irenzeus confused John the Apostle with a second John, the 
Presbyter. In any case the fourth Gospel must be regarded as a sub- 
stantially correct expression of the Apostle’s views concerning the person 
and the teaching of Jesus. Consult Eusebius’ “Hist. Eccl.” iii. 39; Mc- 
Giffert’s Edition, Note, and especially Salmon’s article, “Joannes Pres- 
byter,” in the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography.” 
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other Christian literature during the last, if not during the 
third, quarter of the second century. 

For still other reasons we are compelled to believe that 
the Gospels, the Acts, and Paul’s Epistles, as indicated by 
the Muratorian canon, were especially precious not only at, 
but before, the time when Irenzus and Tertullian composed 
their principal writings. 

Without entering upon details, it must suffice to say 
that beyond a reasonable doubt both Tertullian and the 
Latin translator of Irenzeus used an old version of New- 
Testament books—of the Gospels and of most of the Epis- 
tles. Tertullian began to write about 190 A.D., and the date 
of the Latin version of the New Testament approved and in 
general use at that time can scarcely be later than 170 A.D. 
Indeed, Westcott says of this old Latin version that after it 
“received definite shape in Africa, which could not have 
been long after the middle of the second century, it was 
not publicly revised . . . and was retained there at a time 
when Jerome’s version was elsewhere almost universally 
received.” 

The Syrian Peshito, the earliest version or a recension 
of the earliest version of the New Testament into Syriac, 
has always held its place of authority for ecclesiastical use 
among Syrian Christians. The first Syriac Scriptures of 
the New Testament were translated very early, probably 
before the old Latin version of the second century. Both 
these versions, the old Latin and the Syriac, contained the 
four Gospels, the Book of Acts, the most of Paul’s Epistles, 
1 Peter and 1 John. 

There is abundant reason to suppose that Celsus, who 
wrote against Christianity about 178 A.D., in citing as au- 
thoritative among Christians what he calls the “ Writings 
of the Disciples of Jesus,” used our Gospels, and also that 
he knew Paul’s Epistles. 
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But the most interesting link between the time of 
Irenzeus and the middle of the second century is Tatian; 
for Tatian, who died soon after 170 A.D., was a pupil of Justin 
Martyr at Rome about or before 150 A.D., and the Gospels 
which, in all probability, both used must have been ap- 
proved writings in circulation some years before Justin 
wrote. ‘Tatian was born in the early part of the second 
century. He was an Assyrian, and his vernacular was 
the Syriac, but he spoke and wrote Greek. Dissatisfied 
with idolatry, he longed to know the true God, and after 
acquaintance with the Scriptures he professed Christianity. 
He lived some years at Rome, where he was taught by 
Justin Martyr. He wrote an interesting “ Address to the 
Greeks,” one of the numerous Christian apologies of the 
age. After the death of Justin, Tatian became an ascetic 
and the leader of an ascetic sect which was regarded as 
heretical. He went to the East, probably to Antioch, and 
composed his Diatessaron—the first important harmony 
or comprehensive compendium of the fourGospels. Zahn 
places the date of the Diatessaron at 172 A.D., though others 
fix upon an earlier date, and many believe that the plan of 
the work was probably suggested by Justin’s method of 
quoting and comparing the Gospels. 

This Diatessaron was Tatian’s great work, but it was 
long supposed to be lost. Until its recent recovery we 
knew little more than its name and its general characteris- 
tics, and even the significance of these was vehemently 
disputed by radical critics, who advocated a late date for 
the gereral use and authority of our four Gospels. 

Tatian’s work is referred to by two authors of the fourth 
century. Eusebius says: “Tatian composed a sort of con- 
nection and compilation, I know not how, of the Gospels and 
Called it 73 da tescdpwv.” Epiphanius says that “the Diates- 
saron Gospel was said to have been composed by Tatian.” 
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The next reference to this work is more explicit and im- 
portant. It is in the writings of Theodoret, bishop of the 
diocese of Cyrrhus near the Euphrates, in the middle of 
the fifth century. Theodoret says: “He [Tatian] com- 
posed the Gospel which is called Diatessaron, cutting out 
the genealogies and such other passages as show the Lord 
to have been born of the seed of David according to the 
flesh. . . . And I myself found more than two hundred 
such copies held in respect in the churches in our parts. 
All these I collected and put away, and I replaced them 
by the Gospels of the four Evangelists.” 

Theodoret destroyed these copies of the Diatessaron 
on account of the omissions which had been caused by 
Tatian’s peculiar views. Before this destruction of the 
Syriac copies of the Diatessaron, it was probably in general 
use by the educated and perhaps by the people of Syria in 
some localities. 

The next important testimony to the work in the East 
is from Barsalibi, a Syrian bishop of the twelfth century, 
who in the preface to his commentary on Mark’s Gospel 
says: “Tatian, the discipie of Justin, selected and patched 
together from the four Gospels and constructed a Gospel 
which he calls Diatessaron. On this work Ephrem wrote 
an exposition, and its commencement was, ‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word.’” The Ephrem here referred to 
was Ephrem Syrus, who flourished about 360. 

This was substantially the testimony known to modern 
Christian scholars concerning Tatian’s Diatessaron until 
sixteen years ago. Barsalibi’s statement that Ephrem 
wrote a commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron seemed en- 
tirely unsupported by tangible proof, and it was thought 
that he could easily have been mistaken. The meaning 
of the title given to the lost work of Tatian was called in 
question. Critics denied that Tatian compiled a work 
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from four Gospels—or, if he did, that they were our 
Gospels. 

We now know much more than was known sixteen 
years ago. In the Armenian Convent at Venice, a famous 
centre of Armenian learning, there have long been two 
twelfth-century MSS. of an Armenian version of a Syriac 
work of Ephrem Syrus—a work which has been quite 
clearly shown to beacommentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
This commentary was translated into Latin as early as 
1841, but was not published until 1876.* Even then this 
translation does not seem to have attracted the fixed at- 
tention of German and English scholars until five or six 
years after its publication. Ezra Abbot used it in 1878, 
and through him Harnack in Germany noticed the Vene- 
tian publication.in 1881, and Wace in England in 1882. 

The case of Tatian’s Diatessaron and its testimony to 
our Gospels then stood as follows: Tatian was said to have 
written a harmony of the four Gospels, with certain inten- 
tional omissions; presumably a harmony of our four Gos- 
pels as they were known to Eusebius in the fourth century. 
Ephrem Syrus wrote a commentary on some gospel har- 
mony. ‘There was such strong incidental and historical 
evidence that this harmony was Tatian’s Diatessaron that 
with many possible /acune Zahn undertook from the com- 
mentary at Venice to reproduce the substance of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron.t+ 

Still some asked if this was certainly the Diatessaron of 
Tatian, and if so how far it could be restored in its original 
integrity, for a commentary written nearly one hundred 

* “Evangelii Concordantis facta a Sancto Ephremo;” in Latinum 
translata a R. P. Aucher Mechatarista cuius versionem emendavit illus- 
travit et edidit G. Moesinger. Venetiis, 1876. 

+ Prof. Rendel Harris calls especial attention to the fact that though 


this work of Zahn was most creditable, his reconstruction contains only 
about one-fifth of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
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years after the original might be misleading through am- 
plification or omissions. 

A flood of light was cast upon this subject from an al- 
together independent source and locality. 

Scholars have known that there has long been in the 
Vatican Library at Rome in an Arabic MS. of the twelfth 
century a translation of a Gospel harmony. It has been 
described but never until recently published, since its 
value was not clearly apparent. There seemed to be rea- 
son to suppose that it was not a version of Tatian’s har- 
mony, though that possibility was suggested. But quite 
recently the Coptic owner of a second Arabic MS., similar 
in general contents to that just mentioned, but of the 
fourteenth century, presented his MS. to the Borgian 
Museum at Rome. 

These two MSS. were probably from a common version 
made out of the Syriac in the eleventh century, as indicated 
by the Borgian MS. This second MS. shows that the ap- 
parent beginning of the other MS. with words of Mark in- 
stead of with the commencement of the prologue of the 
fourth Gospel was probably due to the insertion of a 
scribe. And the genealogies occur in the second Arabic 
MS. by themselves at the close of the MS. instead of in 
the body of the MS. as in the Arabic MS. of the Vatican. 
In most other respects the contents of the two MSS. sub- 
stantially agree, and the Borgian MS. fulfils the necessary 
conditions of a version of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

From these two Arabic MSS. at Rome, in 1888 
Ciasca edited and published, with a convenient Latin trans- 
lation, what we are compelled to believe is an Arabic 
version of the Diatessaron of Tatian.* 


*“Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmonie Arabice;” nunc primum ex du- 
plici codice edidit et translatione Latina donavit P. Augustinus Ciasca. 
Rome, 1888. 
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Moreover, this Arabic version at Rome, edited and pub- 
lished by Ciasca in 1888, corresponds so perfectly with the 
work on which Ephrem Syrus commented, and which work, 
as embodied in the commentary, exists in an Armenian 
version at Venice and in a Latin translation was edited by 
Meesinger and published in Venice in 1876, that we are 
practically assured of the existence of Tatian’s long-lost 
Diatessaron or harmony of the four Gospels and of Eph- 
rem Syrus’ commentary on that harmony. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this recovery of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron on account of its interest and impor- 
tance, though many details which render the result sub- 
stantially conclusive have necessarily been omitted.* 

If now we can say that we possess the Diatessaron of 
Tatian, what does this fact signify? 

No less than this—this Diatessaron was composed of 
four and only four Gospels. It was a compilation with 
certain intentional omissions from the four Gospels known 
to Theodoret in the fifth and Eusebius in the fourth cent- 
ury, from the Gospels accepted by Irenzus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alexandria, or, in other words, it was 
from our Gospels—the four Gospels received by the church 
universal from Tatian’s time to the present, as the works 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

In order to be thus used by Tatian, who was an intel- 
ligent, if not an orthodox, Christian and had travelled in 
both the East and the West, those four Gospels must have 
had, about 170 A.D., a recognized and a prominent place. 
They must have been composed considerably earlier than 

* On Tatian and Tatian’s Diatessaron, see articles by Wace in the 
“Expositor,” Second Series, Vols. II. and IV. ; article by Professor Fuller 
in “Dictionary of Christian Biography” (Smith and Wace) ; “The Diates- 
saron of Tatian,” Hemphill, London and Dublin, 1888; “The Diatessa- 


ron of Tatian,” J. Rendel Harris, London, 1890; article in Church Quar- 
terly Review, Jan., 1891. 
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the time of Tatian’s compilation, and they must have 
gained their place of eminence by an earlier and a some- 
what general circulation and acceptance. 

In all probability those Gospels were known and revered 
as early as 150 A.D. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
they were not known and honored in some locality as- 
sociated with Tatian, at least a decade or a score of years 
before the date assigned to his Diatessaron. 

What is more probable than that Rome was the place 
where Tatian learned the true value of these Christian 
books, and that Justin Martyr was the man who unfolded 
to his pupil the material contents of the Gospels and in- 
spired their subsequent use? 

This carries us back to about 150 A.D., the approximate 
date of Justin Martyr’s “ Apologies” and “ Dialogue with 
Trypho.” From these writings we learn that there were 
written Gospels in Justin’s time, that they were attributed 
to Christ’s Apostles and those who followed them, and that 
these Gospels were publicly read at the meetings of Chris- 
tians in connection with the Old-Testament prophecies. 

In a passage of his first Apology, which describes 
Christian worship on Sunday, Justin says: “The memoirs 
of the Apostles or the writings of the prophets are read.” 
(Chap. LXVII.) That these “memoirs of the Apostles” 
were written Gospels appears from another passage in the 
first Apology: “The Apostles in the memoirs which were 
written by them which are called Gospels, thus handed down 
that they were commanded.” (Chap. LXVI.) 

In the “ Dialogue with Trypho” (103), Justin attributes 
these records to “ His [(Christ’s] Apostles and those who 
followed them.” This is a literally correct representation 
of our four Gospels, two of which were by Apostles and 
two by followers or intimate companions of Apostles. 

The case of the Gospels in Justin’s time stands thus: 
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We are forced from the newly-recovered Diatessaron to 
believe that Tatian used four Gospels substantially our 
own. We know that Justin used Gospels ascribed by him 
to Apostles and followers of Apostles. We are compelled 
to believe that the Gospels of Justin were our Gospels, or 
that he used other Gospels than ours, which within twenty 
years were displaced by ours, since our Gospels were those 
whose contents are fully represented in the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, Justin’s pupil. Now, an examination of Justin 
Martyr shows that he must have used some of our Gospels. 
His use of the first three Gospels is generally conceded. 
His peculiar method of quotation has led some to question 
his use of the fourth Gospel. ' 

Instead of exact quotations Justin practised combina- 
tions—a method which some have supposed suggested the 
compendium or harmony of Tatian. Justin quoted very 
loosely from the Old Testament, though he held that the 
Old-Testament books were almost mechanically inspired. 
This practice explains his free quotation from or use of the 
New Testament, about the inspiration of which he had 
broader views. 

While Justin’s use of the Synoptists may be fairly in- 
ferred from his quotations, his use of the fourth Gospel 
must depend more on his thought than his exact words. 
Ezra Abbot, in his monograph, “The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel,” insists that Justin’s writings are saturated 
with the thought of the fourth Gospel. Weiss, in his 
“Introduction to the New Testament,” declares that in the 
light of recent German researches the old claim of the 
Tiibingen school that Justin was unacquainted with the 
fourth Gospel “must be regarded as definitely set aside.” 
Weiss further adds, with strong proof of his position, 
“unquestionably Justin’s whole doctrine of the Logos has 
its origin in John’s Gospel.” 
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From the study of Justin’s words and thought, no less 
than the testimony of th= Muratorian canon, the old Syrian 
and Latin versions and the Diatessaron of Tatian, we have 
the strongest assurance that in Justin’s time four Gospels, 
substantially our own, were currently received and used 
with peculiar reverence in Christian worship. 

If now, as Irenzus indicates, John the Evangelist lived 
until the time of the Emperor Trajan (98-117), we have only 
half a century from the time of Justin to the lifetime of 
the Apostle John. 

Gospels which were current and generally authoritative 
among Christians when Justin wrote must have been used 
and accepted before that time. For the second quarter 
of the second century we have the explicit testimony of 
Papias to the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, and to his use of 
the first Epistle of John and Peter. There is conclusive 
evidence that Marcion received Luke’s Gospel and ten of 
Paul’s Epistles, while he rejected other portions of the 
New Testament solely on acount of his extreme anti- 
Jewish views. Moreover, we have the strongest reason for 
believing that the Synoptists, the fourth Gospel, and most 
if not all of Paul’s letters were known, used, and understood 
to be Christian authority by the leading schools of Gnos- 
tics, including Basileides, who flourished at Alexandria 
about 125-130 A.D., and Valentinus, who taught at Rome 
about 140 A.D., and their followers. 

The proof that the Gospels and Paul’s Epistles were 
received as authoritative by both orthodox Christians and 
the early leaders of the Gnostic heretics, from about 125 
A.D., is too complex to be briefly given. 

Perhaps the issue, so far as the early Gnostics are in- 
volved, may be fairly illustrated by reference to the fourth 
Gospel. Since this is now generally believed to be the 
latest of the Gospels and among the very latest of the 
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books of the New Testament, the establishment of an 
early date for its reception and authoritative use presup- 
poses the earlier use of other principal New-Testament 
books. 

A whole class of words—logos, life, truth, only-begot- 
ten, etc.—is used in such a way by the Gnostics that in all 
probability the founders of their leading systems appro- 
priated the terminology of the fourth Gospel or else the 
author of the fourth Gospel adopted the phraseology of 
these Gnostic leaders, and then handed down his Gospel as 
approved and orthodox to Papias, Justin Martyr, Tatian, 
and the Catholic Church of subsequent generations. The 
latter supposition is incredible.* From the early use of 
the New Testament Scriptures as shown by quotations 
preserved by Irenzus and Hippolytus, and from the use 
by Gnostics of terms which are found in the fourth Gos- 
pel, such as the names of Gnostic zons, we are led to be- 
lieve that the fourth Gospel was written before the out- 
lines of the great Gnostic systems were made by Basileides 
and Valentinus, who seem to have taught respectively at 
Alexandria from about 125 A.D. and at Rome from about 
140 A.D. 

If now we allow the fourth Gospel time to be circu- 
lated and to gain admitted authority before its use by these 
Gnostic teachers, it cannot well be placed later than 120 


* If the author of the fourth Gospel copied the phraseology of the 
Gnostic leaders, this must have been done while Polycarp, the pupil of 
the Apostle John, was bishop at Smyrna. It is incredible that Polycarp 
should not have known and protested against the acceptance of such a 
Gospel under the authoritative name of John. For according to Irenzeus 
Polycarp “always taught the things which he had learned from the Apos- 
tles,” and on his visit to Rome Polycarp confuted the followers of the 
Gnostics, Marcion and Valentinus, with such success that he “caused many 
to turn away from the aforesaid heretics to the Church of God, proclaim- 
ing that he had received this one sole truth from the Apostles.” (Adv, 
Heer.,” II. iii. 4.) 
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A.D., and may very easily go back to the closing years of 
John’s life and of the first century—all that is now claimed 
by the most conservative scholars. 

But we must not forget that there are important wit- 
nesses earlier than the founders of Gnostic systems—links 
which reach back toward or actually join the Apostolic age 
as represented by John. I refer particularly to Polycarp, 
Ignatius, and Clement of Rome, an examination of whose 
important testimony in detail is, for obvious reasons, at 
thistime impossible. Though Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna 
near Ephesus, the seat of John’s labors, did not suffer 
martyrdom until 155 A.D., he was eighty-six years of age, 
and his letter to the Philippians must be dated only a few 
months after Ignatius’ death, or at the very latest 116 or 
117 A.D. 

In common with Clement of Rome and Ignatius, Poly- 
carp bears the strongest testimony to the authority of Paul 
and the character of his writings. Polycarp expressly dis- 
tinguishes between himself and the superior place and 
authority of Paul. In his letter to the Philippians Poly- 
carp writes: “ Neither I norany other such one can come up 
to the wisdom of the blessed and glorified Paul. He, when 
among you, accurately and steadfastly taught the word of 
truth.in the presence of those who were then alive.” 

Clement of Rome also bears the strongest testimony to 
Paul and his writings, and with Ignatius and Polycarp 
gives to the Apostles a place of unquestioned and signifi- 
cant authority. 

Polycarp was a pupil of John, acquainted with eye-wit- 
nesses of Christ, and a visitor to Rome, where he may 
have met Justin Martyr as Justin Martyr probably met Poly- 
carp in Asia Minor. Polycarp was for many years resident 
bishop at Smyrna, near Ephesus. According to Irenzus 
(“ Adv. Her.,” III. iii. 4), Polycarp’s appointment was due 
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to Apostles, and according to Tertullian (“ Preescrip.,” 32), 
to John the Apostle. It is altogether improbable that 
Gospels falsely attributed to John, or to other Apostles or 
Apostolic men, were foisted upon the Church and recog- 
nized as genuine by heretics and Christians alike between 
John’s death and the time of the early Gnostics, Basileides, 
Valentinus, and Marcion, of Papias or of Justin Martyr, 
precisely during the years when Polycarp, whom Irenzus 
had heard “speak of his familiar intercourse with John 
and with the rest of those who had seen the Lord,” was 
Bishop of Smyrna, only a few miles from Ephesus, the 
scene of John’s closing years and death. 

We have now indulged in a somewhat comprehensive, 
though necessarily an imperfect, yet I trust a candid, re- 
view of the testimony of the second century to the princi- 
pal writings and writers of the New Testament through 
the links which bind the acknowledged Catholic doctrine 
and the books confessedly held to be authoritative by the 
great fathers at the close of the second century back to 
John and the first century. This evidence comes from 
the personal influence of aged men like Pothinus and 
Polycarp, from the Muratorian fragment, the early Syriac 
and old Latin versions, the use of the Gospels by Celsus, 
the recently recovered Diatessaron of Tatian, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Papias, the early Gnostics, Polycarp’s Epistle, and the 
genuine writings of Ignatius and Clement of Rome. 

I have no hesitation in asserting that there seems to me 
far greater difficulty in fixing upon a place where, a time 
when, and a method by which, during the second century, 
substantial deviation from oral and written expression of 
Apostolic thought was successfully imposed upon the 
Christian Church than to suppose that in both their formal 
expression and their material contents the writings and 
doctrinal teachings of the Apostles and Apostolic men 
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were transmitted in their substantial integrity from the 
Apostolic age to the commencement of what is usually 
termed the Catholic period at the close of the second cent- 
ury. 

And if this be true we have, upon lines of strict his- 
toric evidence—precisely the kind of evidence which, from 
the nature of the case, we have aright to expect—sufficient 
reason to believe that in the principal writings of the New 
Testament there have been transmitted from generation to 
generation, under the watchful guardianship of living dis- 
ciples and by the supervision of Divine Providence, the 
substantial thought and teaching of the Apostles and of 
Apostolic men. We have this Apostolic thought and 
teaching in the form of literature, the most secure method 
known to men of preserving thought unperverted by the 
process of transmission from an early to a later age. 

We can say with Peter, “ We have the word of prophecy 
made more sure; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, 
as unto a lamp shining in a dark place, until the day dawn 
and the day-star arise in your hearts.” 

BENJAMIN O., TRUE. 


Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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II. 
A GOADED PERSECUTOR. 


_ Inarecent poem* by Dr. Wilkinson, entitled “The Epic 
of Saul,” the creative imagination essays the task of in- 
vesting with an interest of sufficiently tragic intensity to 
make the story an epic the spiritual struggles of Saul of 
Tarsus, the future Apostle to the Gentiles, during the 
persecuting period of his life immediately previous to his 
conversion. ‘The work is characterized by great polish 
and precision of diction and by marked subtlety and power 
in describing mental phenomena. We at present concern 
ourselves with certain interesting psychological features 
in the portrayal of Saul, and another character by whom 
he is influenced in spite of strong repulsion. 

Lotze says that “a poet does not create characters by 
analysis and calculation, but is assured that they are true 
to nature if he can himself in his own mind follow their 
whole action with natural and spontaneous sympathy.” 
In observing the light which is thrown upon any career 
by so peculiar an instrument of research as poetic sym- 
pathy, we are no doubt learning more of the poet’s own 
mind and character than of that of his hero. Only to 
the most extraordinary genius, like the “ myriad-minded” 
Shakespeare, is it given to hide his own personality in the 
very wealth and variety of his creations, while still en- 
dowing them with living flesh and blood. Let it not 


*“The Epic of Saul.” By William Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1891. 
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be inferred, however, that the subjective or sympathetic 
method of studying character is valueless. On the con- 
trary, it is only by the divination of like predilections and 
susceptibilities that the soul of any man can be known in 
its living reality. No one understands those who are 
entirely unlike himself, and perhaps we may say we none 
of us understand the whole of anybody, but only so much 
of him as we have in common with him. He who labors 
to contribute to the understanding of a historic character 
by the divination of personal rapport is working, as it were, 
in a glass workshop; and criticism at once occupies itself 
with the question whether he has misrepresented his hero 
in imagining his soul to be like his own. In the present 
instance it is the introduction of certain intense repulsions, 
and the consequent irritations and goadings of Saul’s 
spirit, proceeding from a strongly-drawn and striking evil 
character associated with him in his persecuting work, 
which furnishes the principal interest of the poem. 

The persecuting career of Saul, with the moral revolu- 
tion which ends it, is not without its psychological prob- 
lems. The Biblical data for estimating his character at 
this period are few and yet somewhat perplexing. There 
are especially two facts mentioned which open a field for 
interesting speculation. The one is that in all his perse- 
cuting career, asin the whole of his life, he was acting 
upon sincere and compelling religious convictions. He 
verily believed that he ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. The other is the fact, 
suggestively hinted at in the address of the risen Christ to 
him from heaven, that in his mad raging’ against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord he was resisting some inward conviction 
or passing through some moral experience like kicking 
against goads. Each of these important facts must neces- 
sarily have a decisive influence in the poetic rehabilitation 
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of this obscure period of his life. And yet they are not 
easily understood, especially in connection with each other. 
In the first place, if Saul was serving God from his fore- 
fathers with a pure conscience; if, as Professor Fisher says, 
“Religion, the relation of man to God, was the ruling, ab- 
sorbing thought of his mind,” how can his experience on 
his way to Damascus have been enough of an ethical revo- 
lution to be rightly denominated a conversion or transition 
from sin and condemnation to peace with God? This 
difficulty has attracted the attention of Professor Small, 
who arrives at the conclusion that the so-called conversion 
was “anew stage in his remarkable spiritual development, 
and not the first stage.”* Dr. Wilkinson explains his 
unconverted state as an unconscious enmity to God. 


“Unconscious of the Holy Ghost, he strove 
Blindly against him.” 


Then, again, the goads can hardly have been simply the 
doubt as to whether he was right in persecuting the Church, 
as Matheson supposes, and his kicking against them the 
resistance of his convictions, if in all this activity he pre- 
served a conscience void of offence before God and man. 
By way of depicting an intense and increasing spiritual 
unrest, without positing self-condemnation on Saul’s part, 
Dr. Wilkinson interweaves into his experience in a pecul- 
iar, not to say ingenious, way a most repulsive Mephisto- 
phelian companionship, which yet has its strange affinity 
with some perverse element in Saul, of which he himself 
is scarcely conscious, and makes him afraid of becoming 
like his sinister associate. The author, however, does not 
propose this companionship as the central feature in Saul’s 
experience of goading. He explicitly describes the goads 


* Old and New Testament Student, December, 1891, p. 335. 
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in the prophecy of Stephen to Saul, who had presumed to 
met him in debate: 


“Cruel shall be the torture in thy breast, 
And unto cruel deeds thou didst not dream 
The torture in thy breast will madden thee— 
The anguish of a mind at strife with good, 
A will self-blinded not to cease from sin.” 


Here, as before, the author, true to his faith in the suffi- 
ciency of Calvinistic forms of thought to explain all moral 
phenomena, takes refuge in judicial blindness, and thus 
bars psychological explanation by relegating his hero’s 
guilt to the realm of the unconscious. But the repulsive 
companionship comes into his description as a supplemen- 
tary detail, and, without intending, perhaps, to be the 
decisive light on the persecutor’s goaded career, neverthe- 
less becomes the chief means of peering into the unhappy 
man’s soul. 

The character of Shimei and the nature and effect of 
his influence over Saul constitute the principal psychological 
interest of the poem. In “The Epic of Saul” we have a 
poem whose most strongly-conceived character is a wholly 
extra-Scriptural and imaginary evil one, and whose chief 
ethical motif is an intense repulsion in the hero’s soul to 
that person’s baseness. The precise effect of that repul- 
sion on the action of the poem is somewhat obscure. 
Indeed, from the nature of the historic facts on which the 
poem is founded, there can hardly be any action leading 
up to Saul’s conversion, and of which that is a dénouement, 
since that conversion is the effect of a sudden theophany 
and simply reverses the direction of Saul’s whole inner 
life. Whatever action is introduced, so far from moving 
toward any dramatic dénouement, has rather the effect of 
moral scenery or background incident to the portrayal of 
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the natural or unconverted character of him whom we 
know as Paul the Apostle, that this character should be 
conceived of as so poignantly dominated by its repulsions 
—that its possessor should be thrown into such violent 
unrest by a person wholly external to himself—is a pecul- 
iar conceit, by no means an obvious requirement of the 
Biblical conditions of the problem, and pointing, we are 
inclined to suspect, to peculiar susceptibilities in the mind 
of the person who so depicts it. 

Saul is an intensely proud and patriotic young man, 
who cherishes a secret ambition of coming some time, by 
eminent services, to be at the head of a renewed Jewish 
nation. His carefully educated Pharisaic conscience is 
quick to repel the breath of dishonor, and his finely 
strung temperament, manifesting itself in his features— 


“Lip mobile, but not lax—capacity 
Expressed of exquisite emotion ”"— 


is such that the things of the spirit play the largest part in 
making him happy or miserable. His is not the calm, 
judicial mind, but the impetuous genius of the advocate, 
whose temptation is to value victory above truth. His 
especial sorrow and shame for his countrymen is that 
they have so far lost the noble spirit of Jews as to tolerate 
the worship of a crucified malefactor as Messiah. He 
longs to lift up their spirit to more glorious hopes; and as 
he feels the soul of eloquence within him he is eager to 
use his gift in behalf of a nobler Judaism. 


“T felt the power, 
Asleep within me, stirring half-awake, 
To take possession of the minds of men 
And sway their wills.” 


Stirred by that instinct or inward functional prompting, 
Saul proposes in the Sanhedrim to meet the new Christian 
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faith, which is making such headway, by sheer prowess as 
a debater. It would be a pity indeed if the law in which 
he is so well versed, and for which he has such an abound- 
ing reverence, could not, by the weight of its truth, van- 
quish a parcel of ignorant sciolists. But he preludes his 
speech with an indignant repudiation of Shimei’s proposal 
that the Christians be got rid of by secret and unscrupu- 
lous means, and thus incurs the hatred of that base and 
revengeful man. With that hatred secretly lying in wait 
for him and biding its opportunity to humble him, Saul 
enters on his noble task of meeting what he conceives to 
be error by the open manifestation of truth. 

Too proud to pit his eloquence against the ordinary 
Apostles, he at length comes to feel— 


“by his tie 
With Stephen in the fellowship of power,” 


that this latest champion of Christianity, his counterpart 
in eloquence, is a foeman worthy of his steel. But 
Stephen has the supernatural help of the Holy Ghost on 
his side, and Saul is ignominiously worsted in the debate 
which he himself has precipitated. Brooding over his 
defeat, he is met soon afterward by Shimei with most tan- 
talizing pity for his misfortune, and with the suggestion 
that, after all, guile is the course to which Saul would do 
well to conform his operations, and to which Shimei pro- 
fesses already to have persuaded the Sanhedrim. Saul 
is scornfully deaf to his proposals, and yet is influenced 
by him more than he realizes. 
“That 
Which Shimei meant not nor dreamed, but was, 
Went through and through Saul’s double panoply, 


Found permeable now, of pride and scorn, 
And wilted him with self-disparagement.” 
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Saul is not yet actively a persecutor, but it requires 
only one last bitter drop in his cup to fill his veins with 
fiery rage. Rachel, his dearly loved and guileless sister, 
his “other conscience,” is found to have been converted 
by the very speech that so signally proved the superiority 
of Stephen. Saul is pictured as cherishing a love and 
respect for womankind, as embodied in his sister, quite in 
contrast to that bearishness which female agitators of our 
day find in the author of the Epistle to the Corinthians; 
and the mental image of his sister separated from him, 
and forever outcast from God, determines his course. 


“That image shall make brass the heart of Saul, 
And his nerve iron, to smite and smite again, 
Until no wily Stephen shall remain 
Nor any silly Rachel to obey!” 


Now that he is ready to use violence, his enemy, Shimei, 
is more than prompt at every turn to minister fuel to the 
flame of his wrath, aiming always to make the occasions 
for Saul’s inquisitorial functions painful to Saul’s own 
spirit, or such as to bring him under obligation to Shimei 
and belittle him with some sense of stain upon his motives. 

The chosen aim of Shimei’s machinations against Saul 
is to unsettle the proud uprightness of his conscience. 
Totally unscrupulous himself, he directs his attacks 
against that conscientiousness which is most opposite to 
his own character— 


“ As evil ever struggles toward the good, 
Not to be leavened with virtue issuing thence, 
But leaven instead to likeness with itself.” 


In his first interview with Saul, while the latter is 
suffering the pangs of humiliation and disappointment, 
Shimei outlines his plan for making way with Stephen, 
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and, fully aware how disagreeable his companionship is to 
Saul; makes the plot appear like a joint affair between 
them. 


“I modestly adjoin myself to Saul, 
And so we two go in together, paired— 
A little of your logic let into 
Alittle of my guile, and a fine fit.” 


The scheme is simply to take some expressions of Saul in 
his speech against Stephen, in which he predicts the ruin 
of the nation and the temple which would follow the general 
adoption of the Galilean heresy, and by means of false wit- 
nesses charge them as explicit utterances upon Stephen. 
The scheme is carried out, indeed, with the resulting 
indictment as related in the Acts, while all pains are 
taken to make the uncomfortable Saul feel that he is 
somehow a partner in subornation of perjury. 

Shimei’s next procedure is to hint that Saul, who has 
been prayed for and prophesied about by the Christians 


“ As hopeful future pervert to their cause,” 


may be compromised and “tainted with disloyalty in gen- 
eral esteem,” unless he strikes a blow at the immediate 
friends of Stephen in Bethany, among whom Shimei 
knows he will find Rachel, his own sister. 


“Then to make prisoner his own flesh and blood, 
Or openly spare Rachel for kin’s sake— 
This, scandal against scandal doubtful weighed, 
Would be the hard alternative to Saul.” 


The expedition is made, but Saul spares his sister, who 
entreats to be imprisoned with the rest—a fraternal weak- 
ness with which Shimei does not fail to tax him, as he 
urges him on to greater deeds of violence by way of vin- 
dicating his suspected faithfulness. That wily conspirator 
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next plans for Saul an expedition against a very popular 
man in Jerusalem, Hirani, the man of John ix., who was 
cured by Jesus of congenital blindness, and arranges it so 
that Saul shall fall into the power of a mob, and owe his 
rescue from stoning to Shimei himself. Saul has already 
begun to chafe under the ready coadjutorship with which 
Shimei anticipates and arranges all his movements, and to 
doubt whether a course can be right in which his base 
associate so eagerly employs his unworthy powers. He 
helplessly asks: 


“In the right way how can I be, and be 
In the same way with Shimei?” 


But the goad is to press still harder. The expedition 
against Hirani is forced upon Saul. Purely for the sake 
of his self-respect he would gladly refuse, but Shimei has 
promised the Sanhedrim that Saul will produce the prisoner 
at a meeting called for the purpose of trying him, and 
promptly at the necessary time a guide appears, as if sent 
according to agreement, to conduct him to his prey. 
Then the truth comes home to his proud spirit that he is 
made the tool of the designing man whom he despises 
above all other men in the world; and yet, though he 
writhes “with all the frail remainder of his force,” he sub- 
mits to the galling indignity. To his sensitive soul it is 
the cruellest sting: 


“Master more cruel yet the devil can be 
Than vehement conscience blinded by self-will. 
Pride driving makes an intimate misery, 
But a more intimate misery pride driven!” 


Only a tattered remnant of his self-respect Saul rescues 
by repudiating, at the trial of Hirani, Shimei’s false asser- 
tion that the prisoner had incited the mob which came so 
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near to stoning Saul. He almost envies the prisoner so 
cruelly forsworn against, and witnesses his simple ecstasy 
with a pang. And yet he gives his assent wrung out, 
when Shimei breaks the spell of compunction so nearly 
cast upon the Sanhedrim, by shrieking: “A bold blas- 
phemer!” And so the prisoner is scourged and finally 
stoned, while the unrest and self-contempt of Saul is fast 
becoming insupportable. 

This is the last of Shimei’s actual assaults upon the 
young persecutor’s pride and self-respect. But a curious 
bit of psychological history is here introduced which, as I 
apprehend, very subtly discloses the secret of that wily 
scoundrel’s power over Saul. Utterly wearied by his 
inward strife, Saul betakes himself at night to the summit 
of Olivet, where, as he lies upon the ground and gazes at 
the steadfast stars, he longs for peace like that which 
reigns in the visible heavens. Immediately he seems to 
be addressed by Shimei, who echoes in an ignoble travesty 
the thoughts of Saul’s just-uttered prayers for peace, and 
then counsels that he restore his failing prestige as a per- 
secutor by making a bold dash for the Apostles themselves. 
Saul wakes to find himself alone, and horror mingles with 
his thankfulness as he discovers that Shimei has even 
invaded his dreams. 


“*A dream then,’ Saul said, ‘only a hideous dream! 
Thank God! How horribly real it seemed! How like 
Must I have grown to Aim, to have had his thoughts!’” 


Even Saul’s better musings are tainted with the mocking 
spirit of his persecutor. Like Bunyan’s pilgrim, he 
hardly knows whether the blasphemies whispered in his 
ear are external to him or the outcome of his own heart. 


“ What travesty it was of those my thoughts! 
And not ignoble thoughts, though vain, they were.” 
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We have already seen that it was not so much what 
Shimei intended as what he was that penetrated Saul’s 
panoply. What he was we have not noticed with much 
detail, nor could an adequate idea of his character be com- 
pressed into a mere description. Apart from his malig- 
nity toward Saul, there is a mocking, shallow, and yet 
witty belittling of all that is noble and sacred—a smirking 
assumption that the insincerity of all professedly elevated 
motives is a thing well understood between fellow-inquis- 
itors—which is calculated to have its fatally wearing and 
mordant effect upon any right-minded man’s singleness of 
purpose. Under its actinic effect all love shows as weak- 
ness, all conscientiousness as consummate policy, and all 
elevation as bombast. He can speak of an “appetite for 
righteousness,” as if conscience were like an ignoble 
bodily function; he can propose to be generous with his 
scruples, as if, like all generosity, this were one step in 
merit beyond justice. He calls Saul’s instinctive honesty 
“sublimated notions,” and suggests that he is overwork- 
ing the idea of conscience. With almost blasphemous 
irreverence he professes to find a hint for secret defamation 
and assassination in the silent ways of Providence. For 
ingenuity of belittling language his speech before the 
Sanhedrim, or his pretended advice to Saul after the lat- 
ter’s misadventure with Stephen, is as Mephistophelian as 
Goethe’s creation himself. And to this influence the dis- 
gusted and entangled Saul is subjected until he finds that 
even in his dreams his most heartfelt yearnings are traves- 
tied and eviscerated of their seriousness by the scoffer who 
has almost become a part of himself. 

The truth is, the scoffer has a hold on Saul, because 
he is not altogether external to him. There is something 
in Saul’s heart that responds to his perverse ingenuity. 
Whether this is a just picture of the veritable Saul of 
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Tarsus or not is a question; such, at least, is the picture 
delineated by our author’s creative imagination. Saul cer- 
tainly has nothing in common with Shimei’s baseness; but 
his playfulness in dealing with sacred things, his propen- 
sity to view all that wears the aspect of virtue in a sinister 
light, has ahold on Saul which is able to destroy his peace. 


“Still did some fascination Shimei owned, 
Perhaps a show of wit in mockery, 
Playing upon a momentary mood 
Of uncharacteristic helplessness in Saul 

Keep him mute.” 


It is to be observed that the lurking unbelief in Shimei’s 
sneers, which seems to bleach the tone out of all morality, 
is not such as comes of speculative doubts, of wrestling with 
the world-problem, but solely such as is born of a propen- 
sity to express sacred things in the language of ignoble 
ideas, to the utter destruction of reverence. We have all 
experienced how a tender or noble hymn is often spoiled 
for purposes of worship by some base travesty which silly 
blasphemers may have inflicted upon it. May not Saul 
have been troubled by a perverse propensity to see how 
noble things look in a degrading light? May not his keen 
intellect have suffered from sarcastic wit as a latent dis- 
ease, so that when Shimei, who is apparently entirely oppo- 
site and repulsive, insinuates himself into his counsels he 
cannot entirely shake him off? 

Such are the queries that arise as we contemplate the 
remarkable goadings of Saul’s spirit which are due to 
Shimei’s influence. He is handled as one would be who is 
possessed of great moral sensitiveness coupled with dialectic 
keenness. Under the influence of pride he is predisposed 
to roughen the exquisite edge of his Jewish conscience to 
cynicism by his swift power to make a happy restatement 
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of motivesin degrading terms. Such keenness of intellect 
with coldness of heart and without conscience produces a 
Shimei. And this Shimei, who is really the Mr. Hyde 
lurking undiscovered in the Dr. Jekyll of Saul’s person- 
ality, can be exorcised only by the grace of God, which, 
after Saul’s conversion, comes to superabound where sin 
abounded. When Saul finds his divine Master and becomes 
crucified to the world— 


“Bondslave thenceforth to the One Worthy Name”— 


a mighty love is introduced into his heart as an antidote 
to a poison which is active only at low spiritual tempera- 
tures. He is saved from that perverse element in himself 
which he finds objectified in the irreverent Shimei. And 
thus the theophanic conversion becomes in a certain way 
a dénouement, and the goads of entangling unbelief, 
against which he has kicked in vain, vanish in the pres- 
ence of the risen and enthroned Redeemer. 
G. F. GENUNG. 

Suffield, Connecticut, 
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II. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
LOGOS. 
(Concluded.) 


III. The Alexandrian Logos and the Logos of John. 


ALEXANDRIANISM professed to find the occasion of its 
speculations and did have its beginning in the hypothesis 
that the divine nature transcends the categories of knowl- 
edge. This assumption amounted toa negation in content, 
but not in force. This assumption was fundamental. 
But in the course of their speculations concerning the na- 
ture of the Logos they found that the divine nature was 
equally and correlatively made the subject of discussion. 
Each assumption with regard to one contained an impli- 
cation with regard to the other, and the divine nature, 
“which is of a nature not to be described, but only to be,” 
became the chief theme of speculation and the end of 
inquiry. What, therefore, at the outset they proposed as 
the negative occasion of speculation, in the end became 
the prevailing theme and the motive of speculation. 

In the Fourth Gospel (with the single exception of John 
iv. 24) no assumptions about the nature of the Father 
appear, neither is that subject directly discussed. The 
Fourth Gospel lacks this, the real Alexandrian motive of 
speculation. There are incidental references to God the 
Father and there are incidental accounts of his operation 
in the Fourth Gospel, but these references to the Father 
and these representations with regard to his activity are 
in every instance repugnant to Alexandrianism. He is 
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known only in and through the incarnate Logos. “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” was something 
more than heresy in the eyes of Philo; that the unchange- 
able God should in turn become a mediator between the 
Logos and men, according to the declaration, “No man 
cometh unto me, except the Father draw him,” was blasphe- 
mous; and that the unapprehensible God, whose converse 
was “unalloyed speech,” perceptible not by sense, but only 
by the sight of the soul, should say in speech composed of 
nouns and verbs, “I have both glorified it and will glorify 
it again,” was a doctrine as sacrilegious as idolatry. 

If what was indispensable to Alexandrian speculation— 
that is, the occasion of Alexandrian speculation—is want- 
ing in the Fourth Gospel, also what was disregarded by 
Alexandrianism is fundamental to the Apostle’s doctrine 
of the Logos. The Logos of Philo is caused to spring up, 
his procedure is outward from God, his goal is in creation. 
The Logos of John is necessary to the divine being, his 
procedure is inward toward the divine nature, his powers 
and being have their fulfilment in God. Creation and 
redemption are but episodes in his eternal history. To 
Philo this being and inward procedure were inconceivable. 
Operation, relations before time and creation within the 
divine nature, as well as the doctrine of subsistences in the 
divine nature, transcend the doctrines of Philo as his doc- 
trines surpass the conceptions of mythology. 

We have seen the empire of the Logos of Philo appor- 
tioned to other powers of the divine nature and its identity 
destroyed, but the Logos of John is the universal agent of 
the authority and power of the Father and the manifesta- 
tion of his person. “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” Man and all superior intelligences were created 
without the Logos of Philo; all things were created by the 
Logos of John. In their relation to human life, the con- 
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trast between the Logos of Philo and the Logos of John 
is yet more striking. Only by fits and flashes does the 
light of the Logos of Philo shine upon the philosophical 
mind, but the being of the Logos of John everywhere un- 
derlies the moral consciousness of humanity: “The life 
was the light of men,” while the highest manifestation of 
the Logos to the soul is an impartation of himself, “for 
of his fulness have we all received.” The guidance of the 
Logos of Philo is temporary and partial, that of the Logos 
of John is complete and eternal; the soul is taken up into 
the Logos as its true sphere of existence. “Abide in me.” 

There are omissions of Alexandrian elements in the 
Fourth Gospel as significant as the absence of the Alexan- 
drian motive of speculation. In Alexandrian speculation 
the question of the relation of the Logos to God was in- 
separable from the question of the relation of the angels to 
God; inthe Fourth Gospel, the being and standing of angels 
have no relevancy with regard to the being and standing 
of the Logos. The high-priestly office and intercession of 
the Logos are Philo’s noblest and most remarkable doctrines 
of the Logos, but the Mediator of the Fourth Gospel is 
identified with the offering, and, under the figure of the 
brazen serpent, not with the sinner, but with his afflic- 
tion, sin. This mediation is more at variance with Alex- 
andrianism than the doctrine of the incarnation. 

One difference between the Logos of Philo and the 
Logos of John has been regarded as the supreme test of the 
relation of the two systems of doctrine. It is held that 
the Logos of Philo is impersonal. Either his personality 
breaks up into other beings or powers, or “logos” is agen- 
eral term, mistaken for an identity; and yet further, his 
office is divided and his agency fulfilled by other powers 
of God. It is true rather that personality was a matter of 
consequence in a philosophy that divested beings of their. 
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attributes and invested notions with qualities and properties 
of being at will. The Logos is, therefore, sometimes a 
personal identity, and sometimes but a power or instru- 
ment of God. But the personality of the Logos of John is 
a presumption so fundamental in his doctrines that the 
assertion of his personality is superfluous. By the test of 
personality, therefore, these two conceptions of the Logos 
are not simply at variance each with the other; they do not 
lie in the same plane of thought. There are points of 
apparent contact between them, there are points of appar- 
ent opposition, but for the most part they are simply 
incongruous. 

Again, the Scriptures, reverenced by both authors, 
have a sacredness and authority for John which are dissi- 
pated for Philoin his attempted reconciliation of faith and 
philosophy. In Philo, the doctrines of a Messiah have 
been obviated by the theory of a mysterious, ecstatic ad- 
ministration of divine wisdom to men of every nation. 
But in John, while Moses and the Messiah are contrasted, 
they are both the agents of that salvation which the 
author affirms to be “of the Jews.” His Logos is the 
Messiah by descent, by the fulfilment of the Scriptures, 
and by the limited national sphere of his earthly life. It 
is unnecessary to extend this comparison to other char- 
acteristics of the Logos. How Philo would have revolted 
at the doctrines of the incarnation and humiliation of the 
Logos is evident. 

The impression which an examination of the two sys- 
tems of doctrine produces is strengthened by an examina- 
tion of the different ways in which they are expounded. 
The character of the Gospel is frequently described as 
speculation. The prologue (i.1-18), more than any other 
portion of that document, is supposed to exhibit this spec. 
ulative characteristic. But the prologue is speculative 
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only in the sense that it deals with a subject which has 
been the theme of speculation. Theentire philosophic ap- 
paratus is wanting. Questions of substance and attribute, 
confessions of idea and entity, criteria of truth, causes of 
interpretation, argument, all the characteristics of the 
philosophy of the time, are as foreign to the spirit of the 
Fourth Gospel as they are foreign to the spirit of the Syn- 
optic Gospels. The style of the Fourth Gospel is oracular. 
There is no attempt to obtain assent to its deliverances 
by appeal to reason. Proof there is none. Its statements 
are incapable of proof. They can be verified only by ex- 
perience—that is, by a supernatural assurance to the indi- 
vidual mind. 

The sequence of thought in the prologue is historical 
and descriptive, not philosophical. “In the beginning:” 
with this quotation John takes his stand side by side with 
Moses. Their outlook is from eternity, their authority 
equal. Moses beholds God in his works; this man turns 
his venturesome gaze upon the beaming majesty of heaven. 
Whom the veiled prophet of the Old Covenant infers this 
man beholds. He sees in the nature of the hitherto un- 
approachable God another being, the universal agent of 
divine manifestation. Himself necessary to the divine 
nature, he finds in that nature the sphere and end of his 
existence. The creation which Moses beholds is but an 
episode in his eternal career, and to its utmost part and 
particle that creation was accomplished by him. Abso- 
lutely self-existent as God, the manifold manifestations 
of life which we behold are but distant glimpses of his 
eternal, absolute life. That life has its highest manifesta- 
tion in the moral consciousness of humanity, and there the 
power of evil could not quench his glory. This is the 
pre-existent Logos (ver. 1-4). 

In the moral consciousness of men, he stands in rela- 
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tion to time and history. To whom shall he be compared? 
To the brightest light of Old-Testament inspiration, John 
the Baptist? But the greatness of John the Baptist con- 
sisted but in this, that he was aware of the existence of 
the Logos. The splendors of the inspiration of John the 
Baptist are but aclearer reflection of that glory that shines 
into every soul. The evil in the world did not quench 
this light, yet its manifestation was in vain. By all that 
Moses ordained or appointed, by institution, by theophany, 
by prophecy and type, the Logos redoubled his saving 
energy upon those who by privilege were his. The work 
was effective; for some he regenerated at the divine pleas- 
ure, and they became partakers of the divine nature. 
This is the pre-messianic Logos (ver. 5-13). 

This revelation of the Logos was efficient, but it was 
not sufficient. Doubtfully and dimly had man’s moral 
nature reported him. By law and type more clearly 
had he presented himself. But his unwearied love and 
measureless grace pondered a mightier manifestation, the 
great climax of revelation. The eternal Logos became 
man and entered into our life and history—a man char- 
acterized by such fulness of divine qualities as if heredity 
had exhausted and surpassed itself in a single divine act 
of generation. This is the incarnate Logos (ver. 14-15). 

But is not the writer, John, a man? Is he a trust- 
worthy witness? How can man identify the pre-existent 
Logos? His testimony is competent; it is the testimony 
of the Logos to himself; for to us the Logos has imparted 
himself. The Logos is our common and progressive in- 
heritance. This testimony is better evidence than the 
testimony of the law to the Logos; for by Moses was the 
form of righteousness, by the communicated Logos was 
the means and substance thereof. This is the communi- 
cated Logos (ver. 16-18). 
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Is there any likelihood that these two conceptions of the 
Logos, that of Philo and that of the Fourth Gospel, were 
modified the one by the other—in so faras widely different 
methods of exposition of doctrine may inform us? The 
oracular, descriptive, historical method of the prologue 
has no affinity with the philosophy in motive, method, or 
aim. 

Further argument against the view that the Fourth 
Gospel is of Alexandrian inspiration is found in the con- 
scious motives which controlled the composition of the 
Fourth Gospel. A subordinate aim in the preparation of 
this Gospel is emergent in the prologue, and must take 
precedence in our estimate of its influence over the sup- 
posed intention of the author to refurbish and adapt Alex- 
andrian doctrines in his view of the Logos. This aim is 
apologetic. It is not an attempt to confute Alexandrian- 
ism, but to confute the teachings of a religious sect, the 
disciples of John the Baptist. Yet other sources of influ- 
ence upon the Fourth Gospel take precedence of Alexan- 
drian doctrines—the Old Testament, the Synoptic Gospels 
and other New-Testament writings. But the discussion 
of these sources of influence upon the doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel belongs to the next division of this discus- 
sion. 

Where, then, shall we find the evidences of Alexan- 
drianism in this Gospel? The answer is immediately 
forthcoming: In the terminology of the prologue. The 
mystical, transcendental sense of particular words is sup- 
posed to mark the influence of Alexandrian thought. 
These words are “Logos,” “life,” “light,” “darkness,” 
“truth.” Another source of this terminology is found 
in the Old Testament. But especially is it urged that 
“Logos” is an Alexandrian term. Dadar, in the Old Tes- 
tament, has the significance of speech; it is used in a mys- 
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terious sense to denote the instrument of the divine mind 
and will. The Rabbis, who cannot be suspected of Alex- 
andrian proclivities, employed the phrase, Word of Jehovah, 
perhaps at first as a reverent circumlocution; afterward 
they employed it to drape the naked anthropomorphism of 
many Scripture passages; finally, they attached a mean- 
ing to the phrase so uncertain that it eludes definition. 
The Word of Jehovah spoke and acted on behalf of Jehovah. 
The Word of Jehovah impersonated him. But this word 
dabar, in its transcendental sense, was conceived of first as 
speech, then by implication as the wisdom and power of God. 
But in Alexandrian speculation the Logos was conceived of 
by the meaning and attribute of wisdom. ‘The meaning, 
therefore, of the term logos, in the prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel, agrees with the meaning of the Hebrew term da- 
bar rather than the Alexandrian meaning of logos. 
Connected with the term logos are its satellites, 
“light,” “darkness,” “life,” and “truth.” They are all 
familiar Old-Testament terms, and in their transcendental 
meanings they are identical with the terms of the prologue. 
“Light,” the effluence of a holy God, the condition of a 
worthy human state of existence, differs by a moral and 
dynamic difference from the intellectual radiance of the 
Alexandrian Logos. Darkness can be made an element 
and mark of Alexandrianism only by implication. It is 
not mentioned in a transcendental sense in the works of 
Philo. But the “darkness” of the Old Testament and of 
the Fourth Gospel is the active principle of evil. “Life,” 
as a term of speculation, in Alexandrianism does not ap- 
pear; but in the Old Testament it is the moral quickening 
which gives true life, an impartation from the living God. 
It is in the sense of life absolute, everlasting, and holy 
that the term is employed in the Fourth Gospel. Neither 
is “truth” a distinctive Alexandrianterm. “Truth” in the 
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Fourth Gospel is the ultimate verity, the highest good and 
the living essence, namely, God. 

The mere fact that the same words occur in Philo and 
John, and in each case are used with transcendental mean- 
ing, has led to the conclusion that the speculations (so 
called) of these authors were intimately related, while the 
wide difference between the respective transcendental 
meaning of each author has often been overlooked. 

There are other terms as characteristic of the Fourth 
Gospel as those enumerated which have no analogies in 
Alexandrianism: “ He came unto his own,” in the sense he 
came to his home, uttered in the national spirit of a Jew. 
The singular use of the verb “came” also denotes an 
approach by means of inspiration and the institutions of 
the nation. “His own [his chosen people] received him 
not.” The renewal of human nature by a new birth, by 
a spiritual reconstitution, is foreign to the speculations of 
the enlightened Alexandrians. More significant, as the 
sign of an entirely different mode of thought and concep- 
tion from the Alexandrian method of speculation, is the 
phrase “only begotten.” It is a conception peculiar to 
the Fourth Gospel, and fundamental in the exposition of 
the Gospel’s doctrines of the Logos. The phrase describes 
a procedure of the divine nature, a self-impartation of the 
divine nature to the Logos, so completely self-reproducing 
as to exhaust in this one generation the possibilities of 
heredity. In this conception of a complete, self-fulfilling, 
divine generation is the ground of that farther impartation 
of the divine nature, the regeneration of men. 

There is, then, some verbal correspondence between 
the prologue of the Fourth Gospel and Alexandrianism. 
Both methods of exposition of the doctrines of the Logos 
are transcendental. There is also verbal correspondence 
between the prologue of the Fourth Gospel and the Old 
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Testament, and the corresponding words and phrases are 
used in a transcendental sense. But the correspondence 
between the prologue and Alexandrianism is but verbal; 
between the prologue and the Old Testament it is alsoone 
of meaning. Therefore, not for substance, nor in method 
of exposition, nor yet in its terminology, is it clear that the 
doctrine of the Logos of the Fourth Gospel is derived from 
Alexandrianism. There is neither definite correspond- 
ence between the two corruptions of the Logos, nor def- 
inite opposition; but they have a general aspect of in- 
congruity as regards substance of doctrine, method of 
exposition, and terminology. 


IV. Jewish Literature and the Logos of John. 


The Greek elements of Alexandrianism have been 
examined and defined; the other sources of Alexandrian- 
ism remain to be considered. While Alexandrianism was 
modified in every particular doctrine by the influence of 
Scripture, Jewish literature, canonical and uncanonical, 
exercised an influence upon the Jewish public indepen- 
dently of those remarkable speculations to which Jewish 
literature contributed. Eclecticism was not a feature pe- 
culiar to Alexandrian philosophy. In the commingling 
of nations and literatures, in the inevitable conflicts of 
beliefs, there were many eddies and whirlpools of specula- 
tion, in which the general drift and fragments of doctrines 
lingered and were interlocked. In many of these collec- 
tions of doctrines elsewhere than in Alexandria, Greek 
and Jewish views were combined. The Scriptures them- 
selves furnished the point of departure for Alexandrian- 
ism. After Job has described the daring search for every 
preciows. stone in the perilous depths of the mines, he 
asks: “But where shall wisdom be found?” and replies: 
“God understandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the 
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place thereof.” Wisdom is here poetically identified asa 
distinct subsistence; but when the Hellenized Jew saw, in 
connection with this substantialization of wisdom, its per- 
sonification in the familiar passage of the book of Proverbs, 


“ Jehovah possessed me in the beginning of his way, 
Before his works of old,” 


and especially the closing lines, 


“Then I was by him as a master workman; 
And I was daily his delight, 
Rejoicing always before him; 
Rejoicing in his habitable earth; 
And my delight was with the sons of men,” 


he perceived a tendency of representation in the Scriptures 
congenial to his Platonic tastes, and an authorized point 
of departure for his speculations. In the Alexandrian 
Book of Wisdom, this tendency to exalt wisdom as a sepa- 
rate subsistence is recognized and furthered. The attri- 
butes of wisdom are enumerated in a more detailed account. 
The personification of wisdom is more pronounced. Only 
in the Logos of Philo does the inevitable result of this per- 
sonification appear, namely, a distinction in the divine 
nature. And, in Philo, the Alexandrian Jew shrank from 
the prospect, and stood in helpless indecision. 

A wall of prejudices, so strong that the conquest of 
Alexander and the inundation of Greek thought which 
swept the East could not break, separated Palestine and 
the Eastern dispersion of the Jews from the Hellenizing 
influences which filled Alexandria. If Gentile doctrines 
made an occasional breach, it wa; quickly closed with 
heavy ecclesiastical bans and interdicts. Shut up to them- 
selves, to their own traditional customs, without definite 
rules of investigation and reasoning, the confidence of 
Rabbinical dogmatism was nevertheless not unshaken by 
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these same questionings which vexed Alexandria. The 
mysterious utterances of Scripture encouraged mystical 
interpretations. With fatal curiosity the Rabbis peered 
into the burning visions of Ezekiel, caught maddening 
suggestions from the mystical “living creatures,” and 
everywhere in the unfathomed revelation of the Scriptures 
they were tempted to explore in their artificial way for 
these glimpses of superior beings or of the divine nature. 
The Shekinah, the Memra of Jehovah, and the Messiah 
are the topics which chiefly led on to speculations which 
concern a doctrine of the Logos. Agreeably with Script- 
ure the Rabbis approached these subjects from the oppo- 
site pole of speculation to that from which Alexandrians 
took their departure. The latter regarded the power 
of speech rather than language the outward means of 
communication in their doctrines; while the former re- 
garded the divine Word as speech, language, the means of 
outward communication between God and man. Alexan- 
drianism treated the subject ontologically; Rabbinism ap- 
proached the subject indirectly and historically from the 
recorded manifestations of God. The former considered 
the divine nature, the latter sought to explain the divine 
operations; the former discussed the divine being from 
within, the latter from without; the tendency of the for- 
mer would introduce a distinction into the divine nature, 
the tendency of the latter was toward a personal mediator. 
But as far short of its goal as the one fell, by so much the 
other failed to attain its end. 

The Shekinah of the Rabbis is not a visible pillar of 
cloud, but an invisible emanation from God. Their con- 
ception of the Shekinah appears to waver between a per- 
sonal subsistence and a form of divine energy. To quote 
from the Talmudic Miscellany: 

“What was the Shekinah? Was it the presence of a 
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divine person, or only of a divine power? The following 
quotations will show what was the teaching of the Talmud 
on the matter: 

““Where do we learn that when ten persons pray to- 
gether, the Shekinahis with them? In Ps. 1xxxii. 1,where 
it is written, “God standeth in the congregation of the 
mighty.” And where do we learn that when two sit to- 
gether and study the law, the Shekinah is with them? In 
Mal. iii. 16, where it is written, “ Then they that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another, and the Lord hearkened 
and heard it.” Where do we learn that the Shekinah 
strengthens the sick? In Ps. xli. 3, where it is written, 
“The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of lan- 
guishing.” He who goes from the synagogue to the lect- 
ure-room and from the lecture-room to the synagogue will 
become worthy to receive the presence of the Shekinah; 
as itis written, “ They go from strength to strength; every 
one of them in Zion appeareth before God.” Rabbi Yosi 
says: “The Shekinah never came down here below, nor 
did Moses and Elijah ever ascend on high, because it is 
written, ‘The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord’s, 
but the earth hath he given to the children of men.’” 
Esther “stood in the inner court of the king’s house.” 
Rabbi Levi says: “When she reached the house of the 
images the Shekinah departed from her. ‘Then she ex- 
claimed, ‘My God! My God! why hast thou forsaken 
me?’” 

We cannot, then, determine from the Talmud whether 
the Shekinah is the divine presence or a divine power or 
yet another personality than God. The same difficulty 
pertains to Rabbinic teachings concerning the Angel of 
the Face and the Memra or Word of Jehovah. But there 
is little ambiguity in this respect in their teachings about 
the Messiah. His character is far removed from divinity ; 
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his being does not trench upon the divine nature. He is 
the second David, the king who shall rule in righteous- 
ness. Whether by these or by any one of these concep- 
tions of a mediator a second divine personality is implied, 
when the several instruments and agents to which such 
offices are ascribed or considered, cannot be decided. But 
when we remember that the various conceptions, the 
Shekinah, the Angel of the Face, the Word of Jehovah, 
and the Messiah are never identified one with the other, 
we see that the main question—that is, the question of divine 
personality—has not been raised in the minds of the 
Rabbis. They did notintend to teach that there were so 
many personalities about God possessed of the attributes 
with which the Rabbis would appear to invest them. 
Severally each line of teaching might have afforded a basis 
for a doctrine of the Logos, but the number of these ap- 
parently promising conceptions indicates that the Rabbis 
felt that none of these mediators approached in dignity their 
conception of the divine nature. 

The apocalyptic literature of the Jews presents in the 
book of Enoch its highest conception of the Messiah. This 
magnificent poem endeavors to unite the characteristics of 
the Messiah in one grand picture of his person and work. 
The vision of Daniel, “I saw in the night visions, and, 
behold! there came with the clouds of heaven one like unto 
a son of man, and he came even tothe Ancient of Days, 
and they brought him near before him,” is the beginning 
of the visions of Enoch. His Messiah is superhuman; he 
is even pre-existent: “Before the sun and the signs of 
heaven were created, before the stars were made, the name 
was named before the Lord of Spirits.” Yet the Messiah 
is human and inferior to God; for he is chosen by God 
“for his uprightness;” he is elect, “according to God’s 
good pleasure, the anointed, the son of man, the son of 
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woman.” All that are his also show these characteristics 
with himself. With this understanding of the character 
and pre-eminent glory of the Messiah over all in Israel, 
Caiaphas said, “I adjure thee by the living God, that thou 
tell us whether thou art the Christ, the Son of God” 
(Matt. xxvi. 63). 

These several attempts of Jewish authors to explain 
the manifestations of God are several efforts of different 
engineers to bridge an impassable stream. Here one has 
located a pier in mid-stream, there another has found a 
favorable shore and built an abutment. Their works do 
not range one with another, nor are they completed works. 
They are suggestions of possible locations for the struct- 
ure. Itis not possible, from these scattered sources and 
incoherent representations of divine manifestations, that 
the doctrine of the Logos of the Fourth Gospel should 
have arisen, or that it could have been formulated under 
their influence. To Alexandrianism this Jewish litera- 
ture lent encouragement, illustration, and much of Alex- 
andrian doctrine; but, in view of the higher and fuller 
disclosures of the Scriptures which uncanonical Jewish 
literature would interpret, to seek for sources of the doc- 
trine of the Logos of the Fourth Gospel among these 
degraded scriptural doctrines is to dissemble prejudice by 
the pretence of research. Into the vast field of Old-Testa- 
ment doctrine space forbids that we enter, nor does the 
present occasion demand suchadiscussion. Thesubstance 
of the doctrine of the Logos appears upon asuperficial sur- 
vey of the Old Testament. The promise of a king, who 
at the time of the promise was sitting at the right hand 
of God, suggests the idea of a divine ruler. The words 
of Isaiah are explicit on the point, “Unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given; and he shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
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Prince of Peace.” If Rabbinic doctrines of the Shekinah 
and Memra of Jehovah were the attempts of incompetent 
and undecided engineers to bridge a stream, the Old Tes- 
tament without the Fourth Gospel stands the one arm and 
pillar of a cantilever bridge which lacks its completing span 
and counterpoising wing. 

Thus far this discussion of the origin of the doctrine 
of the Logos of the Fourth Gospel has contemplated only 
such sources of doctrine as were found to be inadequate to 
account for its substance or form. If it is necessary to 
point out philosophic antecedents of the doctrine or docu- 
mentary evidence, there are other sources of doctrine which 
- must take precedence over the Old Testament, Rabbinism, 
or Alexandrianism. The complete treatment of the sub- 
ject of this paper and certain arguments of special im- 
portance, therefore, demand a brief examination of the 
New Testament in this connection. 

That the Fourth Gospel stands in evident connection 
with the Synoptic Gospels is made plain by recent writers 
on the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. The author 
wrote with special regard to the other Gospels. But his 
account of the life of the Lord has a more profound con- 
nection with the Synoptic Gospels than that of a historical 
supplement to their narrative. It is supplementary to the 
main purpose of the Synoptists, the delineation of the 
Christ. It is objected that the representations of Christ 
in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Fourth Gospel are 
incompatible. The Christ of the former speaks in the 
familiar ranges of popular thought. He is not philosophi- 
cal. He is full of practical maxims, moral distinctions, and 
precepts. The kingdom of heaven is his theme. Salva- 
tion is by means of that kingdom. The Fourth Gospel 
lacks all these features of the Synoptic Gospels, and 
makes salvation a question of ontology, a relation to the 
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being of the Logos; and the end to be sought by the 
believer is not the kingdom of heaven, but an end which 
only transcendental philosophy could propose, namely, 
eternal life; not eternal life in the sense of immortality, 
but eternal life as a transcendental vitality and blessedness, 
administered from the being or essence of the Logos. In 
this view the Logos is the centre and circumference, the 
all in all of the Fourth Gospel. 

But the Synoptist kingdom of heaven is recalled in the 
conversation with Nicodemus. In the Synoptic Gospels 
the kingdom “cometh not with observation, but it is within 
you,” and the be-all and end-all of that kingdom is Christ. 
“No man knoweth the Son save the Father, and none 
knoweth the Father save the Son and he to whom the 
Son willeth to reveal him,” is a passage so different from 
the usual manner of teaching in the Synoptic Gospels, con- 
ceived so thoroughly in the spirit of the Fourth Gospel, 
that unless the reader of this paper has had occasion to 
identify the passage, he would presume that it was taken 
from the Fourth Gospel. They also place the Son between 
the Father and the Spirit. Then, too, we find the Christ 
called, in the transcendental spirit of the Fourth Gospel, 
not Son of God of Sdn of man, but unqualifiedly the Son. 
Views and conceptions with regard to the person of Christ 
there are in the Fourth Gospel not. to be found in the 
Synoptic Gospels, but these unparalle|g@-doctrines stand in 
direct logical connection with the oa. of the 
other Gospels. They are roses now flourishing which were 
“slipped” and fostered in the gardens of the Synoptists. 

Is the Logos of John the Christ of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels? There is one fact which settles the question in so 
far as the objection about an ontological salvation is con- 
cerned. Are the Synoptic Gospels of Luke and the Acts of 
the Apostles of the same authorship? This Synoptist taught, 
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with the rest of the Synoptists, that the kingdom of heaven 
was the means of salvation; but the Christ of the Acts 
of -the Apostles, the Christ of the Church, to whom they 
prayed, by whom they were guided and delivered, who 
sent forth the Holy Spirit, for whose appearing they 
looked, saves on the ontological theory of the Fourth 
Gospel. In the Acts of the Apostles he is undoubtedly 
omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent, and his name 
takes the place of his kingdom as the means of salvation. 

But the world of philosophy had been swept by asudden 
and devastating storm in the midst of its Alexandrian 
harvest. One man had disturbed the schools of Asia Minor 
and Southern Europe. MHischief writings appeared before 
the composition of the Fourth Gospel. Their authorship 
and influence are undisputed. The author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, it is also admitted, was probably conversant with these 
writings. When, therefore, the Apostle to the Gentiles 
writes, “Christ, the wisdom of God and the power of God,” 
what has he done but divided the idea of the Logos into 
its two essential elements? When he insists that. every 
man in Christ is a new creature, and that “ whatever ye do, 
whether ye eat or drink, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus,” is he not advocating the ontological theory of sal- 
vation of the Fourth Gospel in its speculative and practical 
aspects, and with a minuteness of practical precept that 
adds emphasis to what John but asserts? And when we 
read, “For of him and through him and unto him are all 
things, and in him all things consist,” is not the prologue 
of the Fourth Gospel with its transcendental, ontological 
speculations reproduced? 

It follows, then, from this comparison of Jewish litera- 
ture with the doctrine of the Logos of the Fourth Gospel, 
in as far as coincidences of doctrine can inform us— 

1. That the first and self-evident literary source of 
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influence upon the doctrines of the Fourth Gospel is to be 
found in the Scriptures of the New Testament; 

2. That the second source of its doctrines is the Old- 
Testament Scriptures; 

3. That a rival to the supposed influence of Alexan- 
drianism upon this exposition of the doctrine of the Logos 
is the Jewish uncanonical literature. 

We find, further— 

1. That this doctrine of the Logos, for substance, was 
not indebted to Alexandrianism ; 

2. That this doctrine lacks the speculative motive of 
Alexandrianism ; 

3. That the oracular, descriptive, and historical method 
of exposition employed by the Fourth Gospel confirms 
the impression that a comparison of the doctrines of Philo 
and of John produces, namely, that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel did not consciously adopt or modify Alexan- 
drian doctrines; 

4. That the nomenclature of the Fourth Gospel but in 
part corresponds with Alexandrian nomenclature; 

5. That when the terms of the Fourth Gospel are coin- 
cident with Alexandrian terms, the conceptions thus pre- 
sented are widely different; 

6. That these terms, together with the other character- 
istic terms of the Fourth Gospel, are either adopted from the 
Old Testament or are peculiar to the Fourth Gospel; 

7. That, therefore, the correspondence between the 
terms and doctrines of the Fourth Gospel on the one hand 
and the terms and doctrines of Alexandrian speculation on 
the other is apparent and not real; 

8. That points of coincidence or of opposition of doc- 
trine between the two theories of the Logos are so few 
and so uncertain that direct influence of Alexandrianism 
upon the Fourth Gospel is untraceable; 
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9. That the general aspects of the two conceptions of 
the Logos are so widely different that they appear to have 
arisen under widely different conditions of thought, and 
confirm the impression that the two conceptions are not 
related to each other. 

Too much may easily be inferred from the above con- 
clusions with regard to the influence of Alexandrian phi- 
losophy upon the Fourth Gospel. It is not held that Alex- 
andrian philosophy had no influence whatever upon the 
Fourth Gospel; only that no traceable influence can be 
found. Undoubtedly both Alexandrianism more widely, 
and Jewish uncanonical doctrines more narrowly, con- 
tributed to that transcendentalism of thought which rec- 
ommended the Fourth Gospel to that age. Because the 
field of science and philosophy was narrow, Alexandrian- 
ism concentrated the attention of thoughtful men upon its 
teachings. As Greek was substituted for Hebrew as the 
language of revelation, and as this tongue had a providen- 
tial relation to the subj.ct-matter of revelation, as by the 
adoption of a language so well suited to the needs of 
revelation, the same substance of truth came into closer 
comparison with Gentile learning, so Alexandrianism by 
its general influence upon the tendencies of thought of its 
time prepared the way for men to apprehend the tran- 
scendental doctrines of the Fourth Gospel; and, after the 
literature of his own people, Alexandrianism may have 
further confirmed those habits of thought in the author of 
the Fourth Gospel which were fulfilled in this unique nar- 
trative. 

There is one source of the doctrine of the Logos of 
which no account has thus far been taken, namely, the 
Saviour himself. With a summary of the evidences that 
this doctrine appeared for substance in his own teachings, 
this paper will conclude. 
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Biblical criticism has shown that it is not hazardous to 
assume the credibility of the Synoptic Gospels. Their 
omission of the Judean ministry suggests the possibility 
that another Gospel might be written. The tacit assump- 
tions of the Fourth Gospel can be accounted for only by 
the other three. Subtle touches of portraiture, and the 
concordant representations of the free but constant rela- 
tions of that little society of which Jesus of Nazareth was 
the head, are confirmations of the belief that the author of 
the Fourth Gospel was also a disciple, which it requires 
considerable hardihood to doubt. 

Genius is capable of chameleon changes of style. A 
different subject or audience may induce in the susceptible 
man further possibilities as an artist. Witness the sup- 
posed speech of John Quincy Adams or “Letters to Dead 
Authors.” We have seen that there are passages in the 
Synoptic Gospels that indicate that Christ may have ex- 
pounded the kingdom of heaven in another way than by 
parable. The change of style in the discourse in the sixth 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel, where Christ is addressing 
Galileans, shows that the author of the Fourth Gospel was 
not ignorant of the manner of teaching reported by the 
Synoptists. Now the superior moral knowledge and insight 
of Jesus of Nazareth are admitted. And the philosophic 
ability which his moral doctrines evince could have pro- 
pounded the transcendental doctrines of the Fourth Gospel 
in answer to the doubts and inquiries of acute and specu- 
lative Judean Rabbis. It is probable that Christ reasoned 
in a different manner with disputatious doctors of the law, 
and adopted another mode of illustration with men of 
literary attainments from the manner of persuasion and 
illustration which he employed in uncultivated Galilee. 
That so ardent a devotee as the author of the Fourth 
Gospel should find his plastic mind remodelled in modes of 
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expression as in matters of conviction by the overmastering 
mind of Jesus of Nazareth is a fact exemplified in some 
degree in the class-rooms of every college. 

As the bewildered traveller at last gains an eminence, 
and sees at once the beginning of his journey, and where 
the spires of his destination prick the horizon; as the maze 
of roads and by-paths fall into connection and their courses 
become evident; as the other horizon of lowlier elevations 
are comprehended within his own; so the outlook of the 
Fourth Gospel is simply a position of advantage attained 
not by the solution of speculative problems and by painful 
and nice reconciliations of divergent doctrines, but an 
elevation of divine grace. Thence the alignment of Old- 
Testament truth is seen at a glance, and the range of un- 
inspired truth is comprehended in his larger view. This 
transcendental peak springs from the plain of speculative 
thought like the Wetterhorn above the pass at Grindel- 
wald,“ unheralded by the heavings of pastoral mountains.” 
Seen from the ranges of Old-Testament revelation, it is 
central, uniting their claims. They sweep through shad- 
owed zones; this height is polar and mantles with ever- 
lasting light. 

B. D. HAHN. 


Newark, N. F. 
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IV. 


THE CRUCIFIX: ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND 
RELATION TO DOCTRINE.* 


JupaAIsM and Mohammedanism manifest the same in- 
herent opposition to all images as accessories to worship. 
“Thou shalt not make any graven image” was a com- 
mand, the force of which was indicated in the determined 
abstinence from all pictorial representations and images 
on the part of those who were the followers of Christ in 
the first century. The simplicity and naturalness of the 
life and manner of worship of the early Christians ren- 
dered unnecessary and superfluous, and, to their minds, 
essentially sinful, the presence of pictures or images, either 
as aids to private devotion or as furnishing stimulus for 
public social worship. 

This opposition to art was beginning to wane when, in 
the second century, it was not an uncommon thing to find 
Christians having recourse to pictures in private devotion. 


* Bibliography on the subject: 1. “Art Teaching of the Primitive 
Church.” By Rev. R. St. J. Tyrwhitt. 2. “History of Our Lord.” 
Mrs. Jameson. Completed by Lade Eastlake. Intwovolumes. 3. “His- 
tory of the Christian Church.” Philip Schaff. Vol. I]. 4. “The Cata- 
combs of Rome.” Rev. W. H. Withrow. 5. Milman’s “Latin Christian- 
ity.” Vol. II. 6. F. W. Robertson’s Sermons—“ The Glory of the Virgin 
Mother.” 7. “Monumental Christianity.” J. P. Lundy. 8. “British 
Catholic Institute Tracts.” Vol. I., pp. 8-11. 9. “History of Doctrine.” 
Hagenbach. Vol. II. 10. “Rome, Pagan and Papal.” Mourant Brock. 
11. “Lectures on Art.” Ruskin. Lecture 2—‘‘Relation of Art to Re- 
ligion,” pp. 55, 57. 12. Catholic Dictionary. Wm. E. Addis and Thos. 
Arnold. 13. “Christian Iconography.” Didron. Vol. II. 14. “History 
of the Christian Church.” J. C. Robertson. 
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It was thus that their absent Lord was in a sense brought 
near to them, and the visible representation of Christ en- 
couraged hope and patient waiting for his return. The 
exact time, however, when the antipathy, so strong and 
universal in the first century, began to give way before 
the growing desire for pictures, is not clearly defined in 
history, and it is not possible for us to determine. But it 
is not difficult to notice some causes, more or less po- 
tent, which would naturally tend in the direction of such 
a marked and radical change of sentiment in relation to 
art. The early Christians met in halls, the walls of which 
were sometimes adorned with pictures of vines, boys, pict- 
ures of the seasons. At first these pictorial representa- 
tions, supplied by Greek and Roman art, would attract 
little attention; the time came, however, when the Chris- 
tians found that these same pictures were exercising a more 
or less degrading influence overthem. As acounteraction 
of such tendencies, pictures of sacred personages and facts 
would gradually come into use. 

One of the earliest symbols used by the Christians was 
the cross. This symbol has, in fact, a history antedating 
the Christian era in connection with heathen religions. 
The hieroglyph of a cross has been found among the ruins 
of Susa; it was an object of worship in the idol-temple 
of Anahane, on the Temple of Serapis at Alexandria, and 
it is also found on Babylonian cylinders, on Phoenician 
and Etruscan remains, and among the Braminical and 
Buddhistic antiquities of India and China. Fora fuller 
account of these pre-Christian crosses see “Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages,” by S. Barring Gould, p. 341. Sir 
Robt. Ker Porter’s “Travels,” Vol. II., p. 414; Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” Vol. III., pp. 338-340; Edinburgh 
Review, January, 1870, article “ Pre-Christian Cross.” The 
fact of the existence of the cross as a heathen emblem, 
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than which none is more ancient and universal, is referred 
to by J. P. Lundy in “ Monumental Christianity,” pp. 12, 13, 
124, 125; see also “Rome, Pagan and Papal,” by Mourant 
Brock, p. 81. 

In their private devotions the Christians made use 
of a form of the cross combined with the monogram of 
Christ—.,; this is the way it is pictured in the catacombs. In 
this simple monogram the attention is directed to the per- 
son, and in this respect differs from the later form in which 
the office of Christ is prominently set forth. Tertullian, 
who lived in the latter part of the second and beginning 
of the third centuries, and who was the most eminent of 
the North African writers during that period, said: “ Wher- 
ever we go, or whatever we attempt, in all coming in or 
going out, whatever converse we are employed in, we 
impress our foreheads with the sign of the cross.” 

From the monogram to the pure form of the cross the 
change was gradual. In a coin issued by Galla Placidia 
we note the appearance of the simple form. Constantine 
(274-337 A.D.) adopted the Christian faith at Milvian 
Bridge, near Rome, in 312 A.D., upon the occasion of his 
victory over his rival, Maxentius. He asserted that at 
noonday there appeared in the sky a flaming cross, on 
which was an inscription meaning “ by this sign conquer.” 
This wonderful appearance made such a powerful impres- 
sion upon the mind of Constantine that he had the cross 
placed upon the shields of his soldiers, and erected large 
crosses on the Hippodrome and elsewhere in Constantinople. 

The Scriptural use of the term “lamb” as applicable to 
Christ gave rise to the use of the figure of the lamb in 
connection with the cross. In Didron’s “Iconography,” 
Vol. I., pp. 318-320, 331, 332, there is an account of an 
interesting Latin sculpture of the fourth century, showing 
the cross and a lamb in connection with it. From the 
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representation of the lamb as Christ the change is a natural 
one to the representation of the lamb as actually suffering, 
and there is one picture where the lamb is bleeding from 
five wounds, which typify the wounds of Christ. Mr. J. P. 
Lundy, in “Monumental Christianity,” pp. 15, 21, points 
out the connection between Agni, the Pagan type of 
Christ, and our Saviour. 

It was evident to those who were conversant with the 
prevailing pictorial representations of the cross and the 
lamb that there was danger lest these should usurp the 
place of Christ. The Council of Trullo was held in Spain, 
where it was ordained that “henceforth the actual historic 
figure of the Man Christ Jesus should be substituted in all 
church-paintings and mosaics for the symbolical lamb.” 

In passing to the crucifix proper, the essential differ- 
ence between the cross and the crucifix must be borne in 
mind. ‘The cross becomes a crucifix when a victim is 
represented as attached to the cross, and in the sixth 
century the representations are beginning to approach 
more and more nearly to the conditions of the crucifix. 
Christian emotion, stirred by contemplating the sufferings 
of Christ, gave to the world the crucifix as the embodiment 
in artistic form of strong Christian emotion. 

According to Guericke, crucifixes did not appear in 
churches till after the seventh century. The early Chris- 
tians did not delight in contemplating the agony of Christ 
upon the cross; their thought was busy with the glorious 
redemption which his death secured. Nor would the early 
Christians have been successful in pressing the claims of 
Christ upon the pagan world if they gave much promi- 
nence to the sufferings of Christ on the cross rather than 
to his victory over death and the grave. That the Chris- 
tians could not, and the pagans would not, tolerate such 
visible representations of the crown of thorns, the blood 
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streaming from his side, hands, and feet, is very evident. 
The influence of such an emblem upon the pagans can be 
easily imagined when it is remembered that Julian and 
Cecilius derided it, and with bitterest sarcasm reproached 
the Christians for their use of it. 

Some Catholic writers have affirmed that among the 
Christians in the earliest times, antedating the sixth cent- 
ury, there were actual images of the crucified body of 
Christ, but no substantial evidence can be adduced in sup- 
portof theirclaim. Much has been written concerning the 
blasphemous caricature of the crucifixion found on the 
walls of the Czsars, and attributed to the time of Sep- 
timius Severus. Some pagan slave, in the earliest years 
of the third century, scrawled upon the wall a human 
figure with an ass’ head, attached to a cross. Another 
figure in a tunic stands on one side in the customary pagan 
attitude of adoration. Underneath runs a rude inscription, 
“ Alexamenos adores his God.” One Catholic writer, Fr. 
Martigny, argues that this is a caricature of some undis- 
covered crucifix. It is noticeable that in the Catholic dic- 
tionary by Addis and Arnold, under the subject “Cruci- 
fixion,” p. 237, no significance whatever is attached to this 
crucifix as proving the early existence of crucifixes. Mr. 
Lundy attempts to prove that this representation has not 
even the remotest relation to the thought and feeling of 
the early Christians, but that the ass’ head is the head 
of Anubis or Thoth, the Egyptian Mercury and custodian 
of the dead. 

In the Laurentian Library at Florence there is a minia- 
ture representation of the crucifixion in a Syrian Evangela- 
rium, dated A.D. 586. The figure of our Lord is crowned 
with a nimbus and clothed with a long purple robe. The 
soldiers are sitting around the cross casting lots for the gar- 
ments of our Lord, and the sympathy of nature with this 
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terrible scene is shown by the presence of the sun and 
moon in the picture. 

Rev. F. H. Tozer, in Tyrwhitt’s “Art Teaching of the 
Primitive Church,” p. 238, describes a crucifix which he 
saw in the monastery at Mount Athos, and which he thinks 
has a decided claim to be the oldest in existence, and is 
said to be carved from a fragment of the true cross. 

In the treasury of Aix-la-Chapelle there is a crucifix the 
date of which is supposed to be certain, and it is an early 
crucifix. It is a richly-jewelled object. It represents 
Christ as being dead and not fully draped, his body sunk 
and swayed, head fallen, and the four wounds bleed- 
ing; everything indicative of intense agony is crowded 
into the picture, showing that though of an early date it 
must be subsequent to those representations of Christ as 
the dying king, in some cases even with all the marks of 
royalty present, and clad ina purple robe. This crucifix 
also represents the Father and the Spirit as well as Christ. 
The Father is holding a wreath, within which is a bird. 

An early crucifix, if the figure can form any basis for 
judgment, is the crucifix of Lucca, said to have been mi- 
raculously conveyed therein 782 A.D. It is carved in cedar 
wood and bears the Lord crowned as king; the priestly idea 
is also prominent in the long pontifical robe covering our 
Lord. 

The early crucifixes give prominence to the circum- 
stances of the crucifixion, particularly as respects the aspect 
of nature at that time. The words found in Luke xxiii. 
44, 45, suggest the thought which the early sculptors and 
painters loved to portray in the works of art. The words 
of the Gospel are: “And it was now about the sixth hour, 
and a darkness came over the whole land until the ninth 
hour, the sun’s light failing” (R. V.). 

A crucifix combining the circumstances of the cruci- 
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fixion in a manner which, if it was not the representation 
of the sufferings of our Lord, might almost be considered 
as bordering on the grotesque, is now presgrved as an 
example of the art of the tenth century. This crucifix 
was designed to show Christ on the cross and the elements 
in sympathy with his sufferings. Above the cross-beam 
the artist has represented the sun and moon, with human- 
like faces displaying intense agony because of the cruel 
scene upon which they look. The sun is seated in a chariot 
drawn by horses, and the moon is seated in a chariot 
drawn by oxen. Another crucifix, a crucifixion picture, in 
the gospel of Bishop Egbert of Trier (975-993), is similar 
to the one just described. Our Lord is clad in a long robe 
to the ankles, and above are the sun and moon hiding their 
faces. 

The early crucifixes show that in some instances the 
artists designed to make them as complete and full as 
possible, adorning the front of the crucifix with whatever 
objects seemed to be in harmony with the scene depicted, 
and then on the reverse side the space is filled with scenes 
from the life of our Lord, or scenes which suggest the 
relation between his death and the subsequent history of 
his Church. The Hohenlohe-Sigmaringen cross is one of 
the kind just mentioned. On the back of it there sits 
enthroned the Church, directly opposite the figure of her 
Great Head on the other side. The Church holds the 
chalice in her right hand and a banner in her left. Mel- 
chizedec, after whose order Christ was a high-priest for- 
ever, is holding out the Eucharistical Sacrifice, fore- 
shadowed by the bread and wine offered to Abraham. 
This is said to be a cross of the twelfth century. Appro- 
priate subjects adorned the backs of crucifixes until the 
fourteenth century. 

Mention should be made of a remarkable crucifix in the 
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church of Santo Domingo, in the City of Mexico. It is 
called “El Negro” (the Black) and has been there for over 
three hundred years, which measures the time when the 
Dominican friars have been established in that country. 
It is thought that this carved crucifix is a copy of an 
ancient one, its form suggesting some relation to Byzantine 
and Moorish art. It must not surprise us to learn that this 
is a black Christ, for it has been the custom for centuries 
to picture Christ as black, especially in Africa, where the 
belief generally obtains that Adam and the Son of Man 
were both black. 

Joseph Mayr, who plays the part of Christ in the 
“Passion Play” at Oberammergau, has carved a large and 
handsome crucifix, now in the possession of Mr. J. A. 
Shriver, Union Mills, Carroll County, Md. 

Mayr imparts. to the crucifixes which he carves such 
an expression of agony and pain manifested in the face of 
Christ that the crucifixes are considered wonderful works 
of art. 

Mr. J.P. Lundy, in “ Monumental Christianity,” pp.173- 
175, gives an account of a Hindoo crucifix, which he calls a 
crucifixion in space; the religion of India had its mythical 
crucified victim long anterior to Christianity. Mr. Edward 
Moor considers this crucifix of European origin. 

The relation of the crucifix to life and doctrine remains 
to be noticed. 

It must be admitted by all unprejudiced students of 
history that among the early Christians the cross was 
regarded as the embodiment of Christ. That such rever- 
ence for the cross would develop into idolatry would seem 
to be natural; history proves that such was the case. Itis 
doubtless true that in the first instance these images were 
used merely as symbols, and as such served the purpose 
of eliciting and strengthening religious feeling; but by 
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degrees the Christians came to regard these not as symbols 
of Christ, but as embodying divine power. While too 
much cannot be made of any argument founded on the 
treatment to which the early Christians were subjected by 
the pagans, it is a historical fact that Tertullian found it 
necessary to defend the Christians against the charge of 
idolatry. The Council of Elvira,held in Spain in 306 A.D., 
prohibited the admission of sacred pictures on the walls of 
the buildings. 

The worship of images has had a vital relation to 
the history of the Church, precipitating the Iconoclastic 
controversy which culminated in the separation of the 
Eastern and Western churches. Leo III. (the Isaurian), 
717-741, was then emperor, at Constantinople; Pope 
Gregory the Great (Gregory I.) had been placed in the 
chair of St. Peter at Rome—a monk not so much distin- 
guished for his learning, although that was considerable, 
but mainly noted for his deep moral earnestness. The 
relations between the pope and the Eastern emperor were 
not pleasant—in fact, no help came from the East to protect 
the pope from the aggressions of the Lombards. In 692 
A.D. the second Trullan Council was held at Constantinople, 
when several canons were passed which were not accept- 
able to Rome. At this council it was decreed that no pict- 
ures of the Lamb should be exhibited in the churches. 
The proximity of the Mohammedans, bitter antagonists 
of all image-worship, doubtless stimulated Leo to take this 
ground so objectionable to the pope. Gregory II. wrote 
avery bitter letter to Leo, and Gregory III. succeeded in 
securing a canon excommunicating all iconoclasts. This 
forced severance of the Eastern and Western churches left 
Gregory III. with no hope of obtaining aid in the East in 
his conflict with the Lombards; he appealed to the Franks, 
and notin vain. On Christmas Day, 800 a.D.,Charlemagne 
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was crowned emperor at Rome; henceforth the Western 
Church will ask nothing from the Eastern emperor. 

After the Iconoclastic controversy the worship of images 
became very common, and such worship involved the 
belief that superior sanctity or miraculous virtues were 
resident in the images. Christians began to fall down 
before the images, pray to them, kiss them, burn light 
and incense in their honor, lay their hands on them in 
swearing, and even toemploy them as sponsors at bap- 
tism. In the eighth century images of Mary began to be 
exalted above images of our Lord, and at the Council of 
Constantinople it was decreed that whoever would not 
avail himself of the intercession of Mary should be ac- 
cursed. In Rome to-day the worship of Mary far exceeds 
that of our Lord—a most defiling idolatry. 

Ruskin says: “The effect of realistic arton the relig- 
ious mind of Europe varies in scope more than any other 
art power. In its lowest branches it addresses itself to 
the mere thirst for sensation of horror,and also to a strange 
love of death, as such. The same morbid instinct has 
also affected the minds of many among the more imagi- 
native and powerful artists, and the worst of all its effects 
is this: it has occupied the sensibility of Christian women 
universally in lamenting the sufferings of Christ instead of 
preventing those of his people. Think of the quantity of 
time and of excited and thrilling emotion which have 
been wasted by the tender and delicate women of Chris- 
tendom! What would have been the result for the right- 
eousness and felicity of mankind if these same women had 
been taught the deep meaning of Christ’s words, ‘Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves and for your children’?” See “The Relation of 
Art to Religion,” in “Lectures on Art,” by John Ruskin, 


pp. 55-58. 
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No sensible student of history will deny that the early 
reverence for the cross and crucifix has developed into the 
worst kind of idolatry; this charge is well sustained, al- 
though in the “Declaration of the Catholic Bishops of 
Great Britain” the charge is repudiated. 

Images and image-worship are not noticed in the first 
two centuries of the Christian era; primitive piety was 
fervent, even though it had no such accessories to stimu- 
late faith and arouse feeling. The Christians felt the 
presence of the Christ without cross or crucifix. Of them 
it was true as Peter wrote, “To the elect who are sojourners 
of the dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia.” Concerning Christ, he said: “ Whom not hav- 
ing seen ye love, on whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory” (1 Peter i. 8, R.V.). 

Alliance with imperial power, a love that had grown 
cold, brought to the Christians, though not till several cent- 
uries after the death and resurrection of their Lord, artistic 
representations of his agony, before which they bowed, 
worshipping the creature rather than the Creator, who is 
blessed forever. 

W. J. REYNOLDs. 
Peabody, Mass, 























DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 


¥. 


THE SUPPOSED OBSCURITY OF THE OLD-TES- 
TAMENT TREATMENT OF DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION. 


THIs obscurity is very widely taken for granted, and 
by many persons is pronounced exceedingly deep. Few 
persons would go to the Old Testament in hope of gener- 
ous information on these topics, either for spiritual bene- 
fit or for the material of argument. The doctrine of the 
Intermediate State is assumed to be therein but hinted at, 
and the resurrection of the dead is by some declared 
unknown to the ancient books of the Bible and discover- 
able only in the New Testament. 

A reason for this is thought to lie in the natural necessity 
of progress in revelation arising from the progress of the 
human race in capability of appreciating and receiving 
truth. Whether this assumption be well grounded is more 
than doubtful; but there can be no question of its dele- 
terious influence upon the study of the Old Testament upon 
any doctrine supposed to be subject to it. An @ priori con- 
viction of its futility is the encouragement of no inquiry. 
Men do not ordinarily seek earnestly for treasure where 
they are confident it cannot be found. 

The student who may be affected by this theory is 
seriously handicapped at the outset, and will inevitably 
find the Old Testament, for him, a barren waste in respect 
to most essential doctrines of the Word, until he honestly 
reaches the determination to press the inquiry, “ What can 
be found in the Word of God?” rather than the unscientific 
and irreligious one, “ What may be expected to be discov- 
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ered there?” He will have to learn also the futility of sat- 
isfying himself with knowledge of opinions on these themes, 
whether they find expression in commentary or versions 
or lexicons which proffer him their aid. The study of 
the original is essential to the removal of obscurity of 
thought; and that, too, with constant test of “helps” by 
suspicious questioning of their reliability. For comment- 
ary, version, and lexicon are almost preternaturally at one 
in their obscuring the meaning of phrases and their falsi- 
fying the definition of words essential to the understanding 
of the matter in hand. Even “ Mitchell’s Davies” may be 
adduced as a flagrant example of this process. For not sat- 
isfied with adducing as unquestionable designation of the 


grave Bamah (M93), Gadhish (0°73), Mishkan (]2U), 
Gnaphar Oey) Quebber 2p), that high authority also 
assigns the same meaning to Bor (13) Dumah (MD), 
Chedhel (7M), Sheol (DING), and Shachath (MDYrad. 


Pw), without quoting a solitary instance of such use 





capable of demonstration; thus practically removing from 
use five out of the eight distinctive terms by which the 
Hebrew defines the temporary home of the soul removed 
from the flesh. Only the hopelessness of the venture 
seems to have prevented the same process in the case of 
Tehom (BINA), Mechgere-Aretz (en ein A) and Tach- 
yoth-Aretz (YIS"NPAD), all of which, like Bor, Sheol, 
and Shachath (rad. Shuach), are synonyms of Christ’s 
“heart of the earth,” Matt. xii. 40, and of Paul’s “abyss,” 
of Rom. x. 7, and J/ocate the home of spirits awaiting 
resurrection, while Dumah and Bor discriminate the repose 


of the saved and the anguish of the lost, not the repose 
of the flesh and its imprisonment in the tomb! 
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In many things “the versions” also, from the Sep- 
tuagint to “the revision,” contribute to the obscurity 
and confusion of thought so often attributed to the Old 
Testament; and no argument can be drawn successfully 
from them on any of the points involved in the doctrine of 
death and resurrection. Norcan any men form their study 
from a consistent and truthful scheme of such doctrine. 

Sheol stands at the head of the list of synonyms upon 
this theme occurrent in the Old Testament, and it includes 
in some sense all the rest. But in the German Bible of 
Luther and of our Bible societies, that word is rendered 
Holle in sixty-two out of the sixty-five times of its occur- 
rence. The results are astounding. Here are a few of 
them: The pious author of Ps. xlix. is made to declare 
that “God will release him from hell,” while the ungodly 
shall remain in it (vers. 15, 16). Christ is made to say in 
Ps. xvi. 10: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell!” 
Jonah, ii. 3, says: “Out of the belly of hell I cried and 
thou heardest my voice!” Pious Job, xiv. 13, prays: 
“Oh, that thou wouldst hide me in hell!” Hannah in 1 
Sam. ii. 6 is made to declare the resurrection of men to 
be out of hell: “Jehovah bringeth down into hell, and 
bringeth up!” 

In short, with dreadful indiscrimination Luther sends 
saint and sinner and Saviour to hell, except only holy 
Jacob, whom he describes as going down into Grube to his 
son Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 35, xlii. 38, xliv. 31). But it 
is possible that in Luther’s thought Grube and Holle are 
synonyms, and Jacob no exception to the horrible rule! 

Our Authorized Version is not so diabolically bad. Yet 
even it sends Christ to hell in Ps. xvi. 10; and in Ps. 
xlix. 15, inthe margin, makes the saint’s resurrection to 
be either out of the grave or out of hell. “God will 
redeem me from the hand of the grave,” “Or, Hell.” Jonah 
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also it makes to say: “Out of the belly of hell cried I;” 
but in the margin introduces the saving if confusing 
clause, “Or, the grave.” Let readers of this version tell us 
from thence whether Jonah cried out of his grave, out of 
the belly of the fish, or out of hell! 

The extent of this confusion and obscurity in King 
James’ version is very adequately shown by the fact that it 
distributes the sixty-five occurrences of Sheol with unrea- 
soning freedom. ‘Thirty-one times it renders it grave and 
once—in the margin—hell. Thirty-one times it renders it 
hell and four times—in the margin—grave. Three times 
it renders it pit. No man can tell from the text the 
reasons of the choice in these discriminations. But the 
scholar is prepared to say that by no chance is any one of 
all these renderings correct, since Sheol is the receptacle 
of all souls passing out of life, whether good or bad, and 
the retainer of all, save Christ, until the resurrection. 
With the body of the flesh it has nothing to do. 

“The revision” is confessedly as bad in scholarship, and 
in morals worse. For in their preface to the Old Testa- 
ment the revisers say: “The Hebrew SHEOL, which signifies 
the abode of departed spirits and corresponds to the Greek HADES 
or the under world, is variously rendered in the Authorized 
Version by grave, pit, and hell. Of these renderings, 
‘hell,’ if it could be taken in its original sense as used in 
the creeds, would be a fairly adequate equivalent of the 
Hebrew word; but it is so commonly understood of the 
place of torment that to employ it frequently would lead to 
inevitable misunderstanding. The revisers, therefore, in 
historical narratives, have left ‘the grave,’ ‘the pit’ in the 
text, with a marginal note, ‘Heb.: Sheol,’ to indicate that 
it does not signify the place of burial, while in the poetical 
writings they have most commonly put Sheol in the text 
and ‘the grave’ in the margin. In Isa. xiv. 9, however, 
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where ‘hell’ is used in more of its original sense and is 
less liable to be misunderstood, and where any change in so 
familiar a passage would be a decided loss [sic], the revisers 
have contented themselves with leaving ‘hell’ in the 
text, and have connected it with the other passages by 
putting Sheol in the margin.” 

With this preface before us there is no need of exam- 
ples to prove “the revision” fruitful in confusion and 
obscurity in its treatment of the Old-Testament doctrines 
of death and resurrection! 

The Septuagint and Vulgate are clear of the fault 
above mentioned, however much they may err in others. 
Their presentation of the under world is explicit, and 
affords the means of correcting much of error in the 
modern versions. This is especially true of “the sleep of 
the dead,” so much emphasized throughout the Bible by 
modern versions, but absent from the Septuagint at least. 
This error arises from confounding koimaomai (xotdoyat) 
with katheudo (za#eséw) in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment as well as the Old, and from failing to distinguish 


between Shakabh (22%) and Yashen ey?) in the He- 


brew text. 

Shakabh is invariable in its signification “to lie down” 
in its active conjugation, and “to be laid down” or 
“prostrated” in its passive. It never in itself means “to 
sleep,” for which the very different word, Yashen, is used. 
The Septuagint carefully observes this distinction in almost 
every case I have observed, the only exceptions now in 
mind being found in 1 Sam. iii. 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, where 
Katheudo is carelessly used, while koimaomai is accurately 
employed in vers. 9 (b) and 15. Our English versions are 
careful also to translate Shakabh by “lie down” in unim- 
portant cases; but where death is implied, “to sleep” is 
constantly used as its synonym. So, too, is it used in the 
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New Testament as equivalent of koimaomai in every case 
but one of its occurrence, to most mischievous confusion of 
thought. Thus in Luke xxii. 45 the disciples are said 
“to be sleeping for sorrow,” whereas Luke describes them 
as “prostrated from grief.” And in John xi. 11 our ver- 
sions repeat the error of the disciples, who thought that 
Christ spake of Lazarus as reposing (xatujsews) in sleep 
when he spake of his death. “Lazarus sleepeth,” instead 
of “Lazarus is laid away,” falsifies the record, and gives 
support to a doctrine of death unknown to the Bible, 
whether it be the sleep of the soul or of the body in the 
grave. It isa startling fact that Delitzsch, in his Hebrew 
New Testament, sustains the same error by translating 
Koimaomai by Yashen fifteen times out of eighteen; using 
Shakabh only in 2 Pet. iii. 4, Muth in 1 Cor. vii. 
39, and Gavang in Acts xiii. 36, confounding at once the 
careful New-Testament distinction of koimaomai and 
katheudo and the equally careful Hebrew distinction of 
their synonyms, Shakabh and Yashen! Delitzsch may 
well be claimed by the soul-sleepers as co-worker, at least, 
and our revisers as well. 

In the Old Testament the Septuagint habitually ob- 
serve these and like distinctions, and make “lying down” 
and “sleeping” widely different things. Thus in Gen. 
XXvViii. 12 they distinguish “sleep” from “lodge” of the 
eleventh verse. They distinguish between “sleep” and 
“lying down” in 1 Kings xix. 5, as does our version. 
So they do in 1 Esdras viii. 3, Pss. iii. 6, iv. 9, and 
Dan. vi. 18. In 2 Kings iv. 20 and 2 Chron. xvi. 13 
they contrast “lying down” and “dying,” and in 2 Kings 
viii. 24 “burial” with “lying down,” in all these cases 
carefully adhering to the meaning of Shakabh. 

Had our versions done the same, unanswerable questions 
over the sleep of the dead would not have sprung from the 
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often-repeated phrase “to sleep with one’s fathers,” and 
the familiar phrase “to lie down with one’s fathers,” with 
the zmplication of rising no more, would leave the mind 
free for the perception of the Bible doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead. The Hebrew text does not make it 
necessary to explain how complete dissolution can be 
identical with mere slumber, or how the intense activity 
of the soul, emancipated from the flesh, can be the same 
with dreamy or dreamless sleep! On these subjects the 
real Bible is not obscure. 

Nor is the Old Testament obscure on the question of 
society in the under world. It has no confounding of 
“gathered to one’s fathers,” “gathered to one’s people,” 
“dying,” and “burial.” In the earliest books of the Old 
Testament the first two of these phrases are distinguished 
accurately from the latter. Thus in Gen. xlix. 29 Jacob 
says: “I am to be gathered unto my people; bury me with 
my fathers.” Inver. 33 itis written: “He gathered up his 
feet into the bed and yielded up the ghost, and was gath- 
ered to his people; which three propositions carefully dis- 
tinguish three separate facts, and separate them all from 
his burial, which occurred so long after. Jacob lies down; 
he dies; he is gathered to his people as the consequence; 
carried, like Lazarus, to Abraham’s bosom. 

The Concordance will enable the student to discover 
the same distinctions in other occurrence of these phrases, 
and from thence he will learn that the earliest books of 
Revelation, like the latest, gather to their fathers in Sheol 
the dying without discrimination; but to ¢heir own people 
with discrimination, in Paradise or Tartarus, in Dumah or 
Bor, as the case may be, like Lazarus and Dives of the dec- 
larations of Christ. A portion of Ps. xlix. correctly ren- 
dered affords fine exhibition of this fact and as well of 
the joyous feeling arising from its assurance that belonged 
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to the pious of ancient times as surely as to the saints of 
the New Testament! “Like sheep they are folded in 
Sheol; DEATH shall shepherd ¢hem, and the upright shall 
have dominion over them in the morning; and their power 
shall perish, Sheol being their dwelling. But Gop will re- 
deem my soul from the hand of Sheol, for HE will receive 
me.” Death shepherds the unholy, but God shepherds the 
holy! The glory of the unholy shall perish and they 
“shall remain in the congregation of the dead.” But 
God’s saints shall continue in his hands until “the morn- 
ing,” “the first resurrection,” when, “redeemed from the 
hand of Sheol,” they shall “7ezgn” on the earth! Accord- 
ingly Samuel complained that Saul disturbed his sweetness 
of repose in calling him back to a part in the troublous 
scenes of earth, and destroyed all his expectations of good 
by the terrible announcement, “to-morrow shalt thou and 
thy sons be with me;” in Sheol indeed, but definitely in 
Bor, the pit of the gathering-place of the dead. The Vul- 
gate repeats the same idea vigorously in Luke xvi. 22: 
“Factum est autem ut moreretur mendicus, et portaretur 
ab Angelis in sinum Abrahze. Mortuus est autem et dives, 
et sepultus est in inferno.” 

That golden Psalm, the twenty-third, will acquire new 
lustre if it be read in its relations to Sheol, and the divine 
shepherding of the saints in death be discerned in the first 
and second verses and their resurrection in the third; if 
in the fourth verse there be seen the defile of death lead- 
ing to the life beyond, in the fifth the Old-Testament pres- 
entation of Luke xvi. 19-25, and in the sixth verse the 
assurance of a saintly life on earth finding its sequel in the 
glory consequent upon the “resurrection from the dead.” 
The Old Testament is not obscure in its revelations of the 
intermediate state! The obscurity lies in the minds of 
those who read it wrongly. 
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Nor is it obscure in its location of the place of that in- 
termediate state. 

Dathan and Abiram “go down toward Sheol” when they 
perish by the judgment of God (Num. xvi. 30-33). Jacob 
“goes down toward Sheol sorrowing over his son” (Gen. 
XxXxVii. 35; xlii. 38; xliv. 29, 31). The Dives of Ps. 
xlix. 17, “when he dieth shall carry nothing away; his 
glory shall not descend after him.” David prays, Ps. 
Xxviii. 1, that he may not “become like them that go down 
into Bor.” For him “the place of bones” is “the mouth 
of Sheol” (Ps. cxli. 7). In Isa. xiv. 9, 15, Sheol beneath 
is moved at the coming of the king of Babylon, who is 
“brought down to Sheol, tothe sides of Bor.” In Amos ix. 
2 the wicked are spoken of as “digging into Sheol” in con- 
trast with climbing up to heaven.” In Job xi. 8 the knowl- 
edge of God is “the heights of heaven; deeper than Sheol.” 
Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 6, speaking of universal death, says 
of Jehovah, “he bringeth down into Sheol, and bringeth 
up.”” Even the Christ descends into Sheol (Ps. xvi. 10), 
which Paul defines (Eph. iv. 9) as “the lower parts of the 
earth,” quoting from Ps. xcev. 4, or Isa. xliv. 23, whose 
tachtiyoth aretz affords Delitzsch his equivalent of katotera 
meré tés gés in Eph. iv. 9; whose equivalent is also found 
in mechgeré aretz of Ps. xcv. 4 and in the “abyss” of Rom. 
x. 7, from which Christ is “brought up from the dead;” 
and in “the heart of the earth” of Matt. xii. 40. 

These and other characteristic expressions of the Old 
Testament are a vivid commentary upon Peter’s declaration 
in Acts ii. 34, “ David is not ascended into heaven,” and 
equally upon Christ universal, “No man hath ascended 
into heaven,” of Johniii. 13. They also convey a vivid idea 
of what constitutes “the resurrection of and from the dead,” 
according to the Old Testament, which teaches this, from 
first to last, as definitely as does the New, and makes it as 
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distinctly the hope of the saint and the terror of the 
sinner; the latter of whom learns from thence that “In 
death there is no remembrance of God, in Sheol no con- 
fession (Ixx.) of him” for the dead sinner (Ps. vi. 5; 
cf. Ps. lxxxviii. 10-12; exv. 17; Isa. xxxviii. 18; Eccles. 
ix, 10). 

What zs possible in Sheol in the way of repentance and 
reform for the servant of God is vividly portrayed in 
Jonah’s account of himself alive and dead and brought up 
again out of Sheol. In life he disobeyed, not realizing the 
eternal results of Ninevitish sin. In death (in Sheol) he 
was brought face to face with the awful fact that idolators, 
“observing lying vanities, forsake their own mercy,” and 
the disclosures of the pit (Shachath), “from whence he was 
brought up,” made him glad to preach even in Nineveh. 
Brought up out of Sheol and resuming “the body of the 
flesh,” he with Pentecostal power proclaimed to those idola- 
tors “repentance toward God and faith in his mercy.” 

Possibly Paul (cf. Acts xiv. I9, 20, and 2 Cor. xii. 
1-4) may (for whatever reason) have needed an analogous 
experience of Hades, in Paradise, in order that by sight of 
the “unspeakable” joys of the blessed he might the more 
fully console the suffering saints, more successfully preach 
to sinners, and for himself more gladly face the hour of 
his “offering up,” and more fully appreciate “the crown of 
his righteousness” won by his fidelity to Christ and to his 
redeemed. 

The Book of Jonah, probable servant of Elijah, is not 
obscure upon these essential matters of the place and state 
of the dead. It needs only to be received, as it presents 
itself, as a most important history of foreign missionary 
work on the part of a one-time disobedient prophet of 
Jehovah, and to allow its historic terms their habitual Old- 
Testament signification unaffected by any tropical deflec- 
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tion supposed to be required by the demands or license of 
poetry. 

Jonah was unquestionably sent to Nineveh on a divine 
commission, which he unquestionably sought to evade, but 
which Jehovah as unquestionably compelled him to fulfil. 
Between these two extremes he miserably died. So he 
himself tells us. He was cast out of the ship into the 
storming sea, and afterward, “within the bowels of the 
fish,” “prayed unto Jehovah.” In that prayer he recites 
to Jehovah the experiences through which he had been 
passing, not those through which he was then going. He 
said, “I cried out of my affliction to Jehovah and he heard 
me. Out of the womb of Sheol cried I. Thou heardest my 
voice.” These past tenses are confirmed by the LXX. and 
by the Vulgate. They plainly assert experience and ac- 
tions prior to this recital. The experience was that of afflic- 
tion. The cry proceeding from it was out of the depths of 
Sheol. That Sheol was not the grave nor the bowels of 
the fish in which the recital of the past was made. For 
Sheol is the place of spirits who have passed through death 
—never that of even dead bodies, much less, if possible, 
of living ones. The cry, moreover, was out of the pit 
(Shachath) of Sheol, from which he says, using again a 
past tense, “Thou hast brought up my life’”—an expres- 
sion impossible if Sheol and Shachath were synonyms of 
“the bowels of the fish.” Out of “the womb of Sheol” he 
had already come (as if newly born), to resume his dead 
body in the bowels of the fish and to thus quicken it into 
life. Out of the pit, the dungeon of the damned, he had 
come; and its location he defines by the assertion of his 
experience of affliction “in the womb of Sheol,” where, 
“beneath the cuttings off of the mountains,” “the earth 
with her eternal bars was around him.” This location “in 
the heart of the earth” is essential to the biblical idea of 
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Sheol and Hades, and to the propriety of Christ’s making 
the experience of Jonah the type of his own consequent 
upon his death. To go thither and to have “his life 
brought up out of it,” Jonah must have died. This, too, 
he asserts and even minutely details. “Out of the womb of 
Sheol cried I, for thou sadst cast me into the deep, into the 
heart of the seas, and the floods compassed me about; all 
thy waves and thy billows passed over me; the waters com- 
passed me about ¢o the soul; the deep closed me round 
about; the weeds were wrapped about my head.” 

Jonah, in his own testimony, was a drowned man when 
the fish picked him up. Such fact alone can satisfy the 
terms of his description, and especially his declaration: 
“The waters compassed me about to the soul”—‘“I went 
down to the cuttings off of the mountains; the earth with 
her eternal bars was about me.” 

Not only was he drowned and dead, but he was per- 
suaded that he had reached the experiences of eternity. 
“T said I am cast out of thy sight.” “My soul fainted 
within me.” “My life was mersed in the pit.” “I saw 
the torments of the damned and shared them,” seems the 
fit expression of what lies by implication in his astonished 
declaration, “Yet hast thou brought up my life from the 
pit, O Jehovah, my God!” “When my soul fainted within 
me I remembered Jehovah, and my prayer came in unto 
thee, into thy holy temple.” 

Unquestionably in the case of Jonah there was a real 
death—a real burial, in the bowels of the fish for three 
entire days; a real residence of his spirit in Sheol; a real 
resurrection therefrom; a real preservation of his flesh 
from corruption; a real reanimation of his dead body by 
his spirit which came into it again; a real resumption of 
his prophetical work in the flesh. 

So, too, in the case of Christ, there was a real death—a 
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real burial in the tomb of Joseph for three entire days; a 
real residence of his spirit in Hades; a real resurrection 
therefrom (from the “abyss,” Rom. x. 7); a real preserva- 
tion of his flesh from corruption; a real reanimation of his 
dead body by his spirit which came into it again; a real re- 
sumption of his prophetical work in the flesh. 

In all these several things the fate of Jonah and the 
experience of Christ were identical. Hence the possibility 
of Christ’s comparison recorded in Matt. xii. 40: “As 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the 
fish, so shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth.” 

One other clear instance of resurrection from the dead 
and out of Sheol, and only one, is recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament; for the restoration of the two children to life (1 
Kings xvii.; 2 Kings iv.), though unquestionably a res- 
cue from death, can after all be called with propriety only 
a resuscitation, and not strictly a resurrection, since there 
is no evidence in the record of removal into or out of Sheol. 
But in the case of Samuel (1 Sam. xxviii.) there is an 
unquestionable resurrection—temporary, indeed, like all 
others except Christ’s, but not a resumption of the body 
of the flesh, which is thereby seen to be non-essential to a 
true resurrection as certainly as is the element of per- 
manency, which is also absent. In both respects the 
appearance of Moses on the Mount of Transfiguration is 
a full parallel provided by the history of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The resurrection of Samuel is proved by the following 
testimony. 

He had died about four years previous to the time of 
1 Sam. xxviii., according to the commonly accepted chro- 
nology. 

He had been buried in his house at Ramah, seventy 
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miles or more away from Endor, the locality of 1 Sam. 
XXViii. 

In his death Saul’s conscious communications with 
Jehovah ceased. 

In order to make good this loss in some measure, Saul 
desired to summon Samuel back from the realm of the dead. 

To do this he went, not to Ramah, the burial-place of 
the body of Samuel presumptively mouldered to dust, but 
to remote Endor. 

He sought the intervention of a necromancer supposed 
to be endowed with power to bring back the very person of 
the dead into communication with the living, and said to 
her, “Bring me up C27 >yD hangali-li) SAMUEL.” This 
Hebrew phrase is well rendered by the LXX. dvdyayé por, 
and by the Vulgate “mihi suscita,” and by the English 
“bring me up.” It involves the bringing zp out of Sheol 
of no mere shadow, no counterfeit presentment, but an 
actual personality answering to the desire and expectation 
of Saul. 

“The woman” was allowed not even a pretended part 
in this summoning of the dead; but at once to her amaze- 
ment and terror, voicing themselves in loud outcry, there 
arose plain in her sight the majestic form of the Judge of 
Israel apparently clad in the robe of his high office, 
whom, answering the question of Saul, she described as 


“an old man, ‘like God’ (Ory), ascending out of the 


earth.” It is to be carefully noted that “when” of the A. 
V. has no place in the LXX. or the Hebrew. It isa plain 
interpolation of the Vulgate, copied by the English ver- 
sion. It injures the plain historic character of the orig- 
inal, “The woman saw Samuel” and recognized him. 
“Saul” also “perceived that it was Samuel Azmself.” 
The LXX. say “ Zavbx tyvw, Ste odrog Zapovys.” The Hebrew 
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adds (N17), “ipse” to Samuel, and demands the ren- 


dering “Samuel himself,” carefully guarding against the 
error of supposing that an appearance and counterfeit 
was presented to Saul, instead of the actual personality 
asked for and expected with confidence. Isa. vii. 14 has 
the same construction, “ Jehovah himself.” 

Moreover, Saul was standing erect and observant when 
he “knew that here was Samuel himself;” for consequent 
upon this “he bowed himself upon his face upon the earth, 
and did him reverence.” (LXX. and Heb. The Vulgate 
renders the last clause “et adoravit.’’) 

Then Samuel spake to Saul and said: “ Why hast thou dis- 
quieted me, to bring me up?”—unequivocally defining the 
place up from which he came and its characteristic repose. 
Surely no one could be so wild as to dream that such a 
place could be the tomb in Ramah and this the putrid 
body of Samuel. The reality of this answering Saul is as- 
serted in 1 Chron. x. 13 by the LXX., xat dmexpwaro duro 
Lapodya 6 xpogyrns. 

The death of Saul and his sons followed close upon the 
prophet’s denunciation, of ver. 19. And the utter and de- 
spairing prostration of Saul on reception of his answer, to- 
gether with that fact, is convincing proof of the divinely 
wrought reality of the resurrection of the Judge of Israel. 
That resurrection was a forecasting of its analogue, the 
appearance of Moses and Elijah to converse with the Christ 
of God over “his death, which he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem.” 

Thus in two august and notorious instances does the Old 
Testament illustrate its doctrine of resurrection from the 
dead so unequivocally announced by Hannah in 1 Sam. 
ii. 6: “Jehovah bringeth down into Sheol, and bringeth 


up. 


” 
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The object-lessons and the doctrine are alike clear as 
any corresponding things of the New Testament. 

It needs only that one should give their real and ac- 
knowledged meaning to Old-Testament words and phrases 
and propositions on these matters to find its statements 
clear and unambiguous. It needs only to accept the his- 
toric statement of facts which it narrates, without refine- 
ment of philosophic speculation, and without reducing to 
metaphor and imaginative poetry the grand simplicity and 
directness of the record, whose minuteness of detail leaves 
nothing to be asked, to enable the reader to stand before 
the resurrection of the Old Testament in the attitude which 
that of the New demands. 

This task is, however, a difficult one; but chiefly be- 
cause in one way or other the entire subject has for gen- 
erations been so wretchedly glossed, and because even its 
students have been so little led back to the Word of God, 
and have so much inquired after the opinions and specu- 
lations of men in the premises. The result has been that 
the Old Testament as a foundation of the New in these 
matters has been rudely ruled out of court, and its testi- 
mony so essential to a correct verdict ignored, to the dis- 
honor of God and to the confusion of men. But amid the 
restless questioning of the present the obscurity of escha- 
tology is slowly but surely decreasing, and there is hope for 
its reverent and loving student that the Old Testament 
also will soon be allowed to utter its clear and grand testi- 
mony on all these themes, so full of profoundest thought 
and fact, so tender in their relations to the desires and the 
hopes of eternity. 

God speed the day! 

L. W. HAYHURST. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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VI. 
THE ACT OF FAITH. 


“WHEN the Son of Man cometh, will he find faith on 
the earth?” If the opinions of some writers as to faith be 
correct, it matters little whether there be much faith or no 
faith on earth, either now or at any other time. 

One opinion is that faith is purely an involuntary, in- 
tellectual act that must ensue when sufficient evidence is 
present to the mind; that it sustains no relation to char- 
acter. No virtue attaches to its presence and no vice to its 
absence. 

Another opinion is that the Bible appeals only to credu- 
lity and superstition. That the faith it demands belongs 
in no degree to the domain of the intellect, but to an ethe- 
teal region of emotion and sentiment entirely outside of 
reason. 

If either of these opinions be correct, then the Bible 
command to believe is unjust and arbitrary and should be 
denounced and resisted. 

What is that faith which in Scripture is declared to 
be necessary in order to please God? 

Much attention is given by theologians to the doctrine 
of faith. But when they come to the definition of faith, 
we find a divergence of opinion and in some cases much 
obscurity. In the public thought generally there is vague- 
ness, ambiguity as to the nature and domain of faith. 

The writer proposes an inquiry as to some of the rela- 
tions of faith to the intellect, affections, will, and character. 
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This is not, as in some theological discussions, an invi- 
tation to a region distant and difficult of access. The act 
of faith lies within the domain of consciousness and common 
sense, where each can enter and test for himself the claims 
of the Bible and of agnosticism. 

Preliminary to the discussion will be an examination of 
several definitions of theologians, to give a view of current 
thought, and then of several texts from the Bible which 
define or describe the faith which the Bible demands. 


I. DEFINITIONS OF THEOLOGIANS. 


1. Dr. Dwight: “The faith of the Gospel is that emo- 
tion of the mind which is called ‘trust’ or ‘confidence’ to- 
ward the moral character of God, and particularly of the 
Saviour.” 

2. Dr.George C. Knapp: “Christian faith in its whole 
extent is a conviction of the truth and divinity of the 
Christian scheme of salvation and a conduct conformed to 
this conviction.” 

3. S.T. Coleridge: “Faith may be defined as fidelity to 
our own being, so far as such being is not and cannot be- 
come an object of our senses.” Observe that Dr. Dwight 
calls faith “an emotion of the mind,” while Dr. Knapp 
makes “conduct” part of faith, and Coleridge “ fidelity to 
our own being.”” The first two embrace in their definition 
the effect of faith on the heart and life. The last tran- 
scends the faculties of most readers. 

4. Joseph Cook: “ What is the difference between be- 
lief and faith? Saving faith rightly defined is—1, a convic- 
tion of the intellect that God, or God in Christ, is; and, 2, 
an affectionate choice of the heart that God, or God in 
Christ, should be both our Saviour and our Lord. The 
first half of this definition is belief; the whole is faith.” 
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This is the most formal definition yet given. If ac- 
cepted, we admit two things: first, that faith differs from 
belief; second, that faith is, in and of itself, an act of both 
the intellect and the affections. 

In another place Mr. Cook emphasizes the difference be- 
tween “believing” and “believing in or on.” But this 
distinction between belief and faith and between “ believ- 
ing” and “believing in or on” is not recognized in Script- 
ure. In Rom. iv. 3 it is written: “Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” In 
Rom. iv. 9: “We say that faith was counted unto Abra- 
ham for righteousness.” There is no difference in the 
meaning of the two statements. There is a difference as to 
the object before the mind. 

It is evident that Mr. Cook, in his desire to show the 
difference between a true and a false faith, has been led to 
a false discrimination. The Greek word “ors” (pistis) 
is rendered “faith” in every case but one in the New Tes- 
tament. But in 2 Thes. ii. 13 the same word is ren- 
dered “belief:” “Through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth.” This might have been rendered 
“faith in the truth,” and there would have been no 
difference in the idea conveyed. Soin Hebrews ii., where 
the word “faith” so frequently occurs, it is the same word 
“motes” (pistis), rendered “belief” in 2 Thes. ii. 13, 
and might have been rendered “belief” in every verse in 
which it occurs, were it not the use of our language to pre- 
fer the word “faith,” where, as in Scripture, a person is 
before the mind as the object of belief. It is usual to say 
of one that he is “firm in his faith;” yet if we refer to his 
general disposition “beliefs” would be the more appro- 
priate word, as there is no particular object of belief before 
the mind. 

5. Dr. John Dick: “Faith, whether human or divine, is 


= 
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the belief of a testimony. The faith which we are con- 
sidering is the belief of the testimony of God. To the rev- 
elation of the Saviour in the Gospel the awakened sinner, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, yields a cordial as- 
sent, and this act of his mind is therefore denominated 
faith.” Dr. Dick declares faith and belief to be one and 
the same thing, and not two distinct acts or states of the 
mind. He recognizes the influence of the Holy Spirit as 
necessary in order to this act. This is the view of the 
writer of this paper. Let us see how far it agrees with 
Scripture. 


II. SCRIPTURE DEFINITION. 


1: In Heb. xi. 1 we read: “Faith is the evidence of 
things not seen.” But the word “edevyos” (elenchos), 
translated “evidence,” cannot here mean evidence. Evi- 
dence is something outside of the mind, while faith is 
something within the mind—an internal act of the man him- 
self. That is a better translation given by the American 
Committee of Revisers: “Faith is a conviction of things 
not seen.” This is the only place in the New Testament 
in which this word “edevyos” (elenchos) occurs, but the 
cognate verb, “deze” (elenchein), occurs, and is ren- 
dered “convicted,” or “convinced,” so that “conviction” 
would seem to be the proper translation of the noun. 
This is not a rhetorical description of faith. It is, as near- 
ly as can be given, a “logical definition,” for “conviction” 
—a state of mind akin to that produced by the perception 
of sight—constitutes a “genus,” while “things not seen” 
constitutes a “differentia.” But to call faith a “vonvic- 
tion” is to call it an act of the mind, of the reason, in the 
larger sense of that word. 

2. Consider, further, Heb. xi. 6: “Without faith it is 
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impossible to please him; for he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.” Here faith is defined as—1, a belief 
in the existence of God; and, 2,a belief in his power and 
willingness to reward all that truly seek him. It says, as 
plainly as can be said, that he who has these two beliefs 
has faith, and a faith that pleases God and accompanies 
salvation. What becomes of the distinction made by 
some between “faith” and “ belief?” 

3. It is true that “faith” is generally used, as already 
intimated, in connection with the person of Christ or of 
God, and that when “belief” or “believe” is thus used, it 
is usually joined with “in” or “on,” but in each and every 
case the idea conveyed is precisely the same with that con- 
veyed by “belief” or “believe,” viz., “a conviction of 
things notseen.”. Faith in Christ and believing Christ both 
mean that Christ is believed to be, in his unseen nature and 
power, all that he declared himself to be. So “faith in a 
man” means belief in his unseen character; that he is what 
he professes, to be or is represented.to be. It is belief of 
testimony. The testimony may be derived from personal 
knowledge of facts or from signs and tokens of face, voice, 
and bearing; or it may consist in the witness to his char- 
acter of those whose testimony is deemed competent. 
Faith in God and faith in man are alike in nature, 7.¢., so 
far as they are an exercise of human faculties, differing 
only as the objects toward which the faith is directed differ 
in dignity, excellence, and worthiness of faith. 

4. From the Scriptures we conclude that faith and belief 
are the same. But as belief is, obviously, an act of the un- 
derstanding, many fear that in admitting the identity of 
belief and faith they would make religion an affair of the 
head and not of the heart. Hence the popular definition 
of faith as “belief with trust.” But there is an objec- 
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tion to this as a definition, for it implies that there can be 
“belief without trust.” The truth is that there is never 
any belief without trust, so far as the belief extends. We 
trust a man, a bank, a bridge so far as we believe them to 
be, as they are represented or appear, worthy of trust. 
Even in “historical belief ” there is trust so far as the be- 
lief extends, z.¢., as to the real existence of some person 
or the occurrence of some event. We trust as true all 
that we believe to be true. Hence while there is no ob- 
jection to describing saving faith as “belief with trust” in 
the Saviour, there is yet danger in accepting it as an ac- 
curate definition, since it ignores the necessary effect of all 
belief. 


III. RELATION OF BELIEF TO CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 


Belief is a power that works. 1. The Scriptures declare 
a vital and inalienable connection between faith—which 
they set forth as a belief—and conduct or character. The 
apostle James insists that “faith without works is dead.” 
It is not implied that the “ works” are part of the “faith,” but 
that necessary result of faith which, being found wanting, 
is proof that the faith spoken of is not true faith. “Works” 
include that “trust” which some seem to include as part of 
faith, and not as its fruit or effect. The apostle Paul 
says: “Faith which worketh by love.” 

One source of misunderstanding is the failure to notice 
that the Scriptures recognize degrees of faith. Not all 
faith is unto salvation. It is not enough to believe that 
there is one God. We must also believe in his Son, in all 
that he taught and all that he wrought. 

The devils believe in God and are not saved; but they 
“tremble.” So far as their faith extends it has an effect. 
This passage, deemed by some to bear against the view 
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that faith and belief are the same, will, if considered, be 
found confirmatory. The devils are described as believing 
only the first part of what Heb. xi. 6 presents as necessary 
to be believed in order to please God, viz., “that God is.” 
As to the second part, “that he is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him,” it is not said that they believe 
this. 

Like the unworthy persons whom the apostle is here re- 
buking, they believe in the existence and power of God, 
but by reason of moral obliquity do not believe in the pu- 
rity, love, and holiness of God, and in the pollution and 
degradation of sin, and in their own just condemnation for 
their sins. It is not speculation, then, to say that the de- 
gree of faith or belief attributed to the devils is only par- 
tial and incomplete, but that so far as their belief extends 
it affects their conduct, their emotions—they “tremble;” 
and therefore that James ii. 19 contains nothing con- 
trary to the doctrine that belief does always, according to 
its extent and strength, work out into conduct, and is root 
and trunk of the tree which, perfected, bears the fruits of 
trust and adoration toward God. 

2. That this is the relation of belief to conduct and 
character is the teaching of history, of observation, of con- 
sciousness. 

By men’s deeds we may know, not their professed opin- 
ions, but their real beliefs; because we are instructed from 
all these sources of information that all men act out into 
their life that which they truly believe within. 

If a man profess libertine principles a wise father de- 
nies him access to his home, even though there has been 
as yet no manifestation of these principles or beliefs in con- 
duct. “Asa man thinketh, so is he.” ‘The mind, the be- 
liefs, the principles are the man. A man who believes false- 
hood justifiable is not trusted by thoughtful men, even 
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though he may not have been known to practise false- 
hood. 

The State refuses the testimony in court of one who 
does not believe in God, even though he be deemed a 
moral man. 

All this is because men believe that there is a vital con- 
nection between belief and conduct. Both Scripture and 
philosophy teach that no man can believe all the testimony 
of God concerning himself, his Son, man’s sinful and lost 
state—and the way, the only way prepared by divine love 
to rescue man from guilt and condemnation—no man can 
truly believe all this without loving and trusting God, 
without complete surrender of himself to God in Christ. 

This firm belief as to “things not seen” constitutes a 
new faculty by which man can intimately know and com- 
mune with his Maker; it is his spiritual eye, ear, touch, and 
discernment. This belief connotes, of itself, that state 
of heart which constitutes men the “children of God,” 
“created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 

3. We exalt knowledge, but in the advancement of the 
trace belief plays a part no less important than that of 
knowledge. Commerce, friendship, patriotism live and 
thrive on the opinions and beliefs of men as much as on 
their knowledge. Even in science belief plays its part, 
framing the theory by which observation and experiment 
work, till truth is demonstrated and belief is merged in 
knowledge. So close is the connection between belief 
and knowledge that often, without controversy, belief is 
called knowledge and knowledge belief. 

What we believe has its authority in reason as much as 
that which we know. There isa marriage between reason 
and faith or belief, as well as between reason and knowl- 
edge. No divorce can be pronounced in the one more 
than in the other. We are speaking of “belief of the 
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truth” and “knowledge of the truth.”” There may be be- 
lief of “old wives’ fables,” as there may be “knowledge, 
falsely so called.” 

4. From this view of the nature of belief, its necessary 
influence, we conclude that love, trust, and obedience 
are not parts of faith, but effects inseparable from it— 
“fruits” that prove it genuine. That belief in Christ car- 
ries, wrapt up in itself, potency to work out in him who 
believes that character which constitutes the man in whom 
God is well pleased. 

This view is not presented as resting on philosophy, 
but as an explanation of what is everywhere taught in 
Scripture: that this belief is the way in which the Creator 
seeks to restrain his creatures from transgression and re- 
store them to fellowship with himself, and that the means 
are adapted, in the nature of man, to the accomplishment of 
the result. 


IV. RELATION OF CONDUCT AND CHARACTER TO BELIEF. 


Does belief sustain any other relation to conduct and 
character, to the affections and will, besides this of cause 
to effect? In order to answer this let us proceed to some- 
thing like an analysis of the act of faith or belief. 

1. Three things will be found connected with every act 
of faith, viewed pureiy from the human side, 7.¢., so far as 
man’s act is concerned. (1) There must be evidence on 
which belief can rest. (2) This evidence must be known. 
The propositions, expressed or implied, which go to make 
up the evidence must be before the mind and appre- 
hended, either by intuition or inference. (3) The force 
of the evidence must be felt; its conclusiveness as evidence 
of what is to be proved must be appreciated and admitted. 
All these three—evidence sufficient, existing; evidence 
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known and apprehended; evidence admitted as conclu- 
sive—are implied in every act of belief, whether as to 
things human or things divine. 

2. Are these three separable? Where there is the last, 
there must necessarily be the first two. Can there be the 
first two without the last? Can there be evidence sufficient 
and known without assent? Can the mind refuse to believe 
or be kept from believing where sufficient proof rests, 
known to that mind? How puerile are such questions! 
Yet over this very ground “agnosticism” is endeavoring 
to carry on a fight against Christianity! The answer is 
obvious: In matters of mere conception, as in the pure 
mathematics, evidence existing and apprehended compels 
assent. What is proof to one is proof toall. Not so in 
“moral” reasoning, in questions affecting passions, inter- 
ests, desires. These blind men to the force of evidence. 
Therefore when belief is wanting as to Christianity, it is 
not necessarily to be inferred that this is because evidence 
is wanting. It may be because the heart and the will do 
not allow the force of all-sufficient evidence to be admitted. 

3. This familiar truth cannot be emphasized too much; 
the acceptance of evidence does not depend on the under- 
standing alone, although it is apprehended alone by the un- 
derstanding. Hence disagreement among men of equal 
intelligence and acuteness, before whom the same facts or 
truths come, as to politics, law, art, science. Do men say 
as to these that “evidence will compel assent?” Rather 
they cry out against the “prejudice, bigotry, self-interest, 
corruption” that lead to denial of facts and self-evident 
truths. Yet men talk as though unbelief in religion has 
no connection with the affections and the will, but is al- 
together the result of a want of that evidence which the in- 
tellect rightly demands. 

Faith in Christ sustains an intimate relation to the 
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affections and will previous to its exercise as well as subse- 
quent thereto. While evidence is apprehended by the un- 
derstanding, yet appreciation of it depends on the affec- 
tions and will. We believe, not with what we may call 
our moral faculties—the affections—but with our intel- 
lectual; yet we believe always according to our moral 
faculties. Faith in Christ in itself is an act of the under- 
standing, for zt zs belief; and belief is an act of the uuder- 
standing, but it is an act dependent for its exercise on the 
heart. The affections and will, in all acts of belief pertain- 
ing to “morals,” decide what the form and complexion 
of that belief shall be. 

4. But this brings up a further question as to the rela- 
tion of the will to belief. Some opponents of Christianity 
declare that belief is an involuntary act of the mind, 
caused by evidence, dependent on evidence, and therefore 
it is unjust that men should be condemned for not believ- 
ing—that a man cannot believe by merely willing to be- 
lieve. There is truth in this, but it contains a sophism in 
the application. No one asserts that we do believe or can 
believe a given proposition or doctrine by a simple exer- 
cise of will. But we do assert, what all must admit, that 
the state of the w7// may and does prevent belief. This is 
a self-evident truth, on which is founded the homely prov- 
erb: “A man convinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still.” Jesus stated a metaphysical truth as well 
as a well-attested fact when he said to the unbelieving 
Pharisees: “Ye wz// not come to me that ye might have 
life.” And again: “How can ye believe, which receive 
honor from one another, and seek not the honor that 
cometh from God only?” 

No! belief is not the immediate result of an exercise 
of will, but conduct and character are; and these do large- 
ly control belief by their influence on the reception of evi- 
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dence. Therefore if conduct and character are ever proper 
objects of condemnation, so is unbelief of the truth when 
sufficient evidence has been presented to the mind. 


V. How FAR BELIEF IS AN INTELLECTUAL ACT. 


Not many writers seem willing to recognize the identity 
of faith and belief, although the same word in the New 
Testament is translated either “faith” or “belief.” Few 
are willing, with Dr. John Dick, to speak of faith as “an 
act of the mind;” or, with Dr.Geo. W. Anderson, as “the 
proper exercise of our reasoning powers.” The probable 
cause of this unwillingness is an apprehension that it will 
present Christianity as merely an assent of the understand- 
ing, as purely an intellectual act. That it will seem to 
deny what the Scriptures clearly teach: man’s deadness by 
nature to things spiritual, the need of regeneration, and 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

1. But this view of faith does not make religion consist 
in knowledge nor depend on intellect. Far from that! 
Faith or belief implies knowledge; cannot exist without 
some knowledge. Implies reason; cannot be attained 
without reason. But though the reason is exercised in 
faith or belief, it is drawn upon more in the way of imme- 
diate perception or intuition than of profound reasoning. 
It requires no stretch of intellect, no keen logical acumen 
to apprehend and accept the testimony for the Christ. It 
requires reason in order to know or to believe anything. 
To see a star or a friend and recognize them as such 
requires reason. One must be sane and awake and give 
some attention to the objects. 

2. It is true that faith as to the historic truth of Chris- 
tianity has been attained by some only after careful study 
and close scrutiny of evidence; but it is also true that 
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personal faith in the Christ comes usually by an instan- 
taneous perception of the mind without conscious intellect- 
ual effort. 

Sometimes it comes quietly, gently, as when one 
beholds a beautiful landscape unseen before, and at once, 
without reflection, perceives the beauty and is filled with 
a calm delight. 

Sometimes it rushes in upon the mind, startling the soul, 
as when some sublime scene in nature suddenly unfolds 
and fillsthe mind with awe and a solemn joy. Thus came 
faith to Saul of Tarsus. But in neither case is the intellect 
largely drawn upon. It is simply reason recognizing that 
which, when apprehended, is either self-evident or reached 
by a single step of ratiocination. The instant and easy 
conclusions of the average mind are all that Christianity 
demands of the intellect in order to the faith of the Gos- 
pel. God has not made it necessary for man to come to 
him by the difficult road of profound reasoning, which only 
a few could find. 

3. Accordingly, an increase in intellectual strength is 
not the great need of men in order to an increase of 
faith; neither is an increase of evidence, or of knowledge 
of evidence, the great need, but a heart, open, honest, and 
true to convictions already received. As it is through the 
heart doubt and unbelief come, so it is through the heart, 
the affections, the will, doubt and unbelief are to be at- 
tacked. The heart once right, the will and the affections 
ceasing to oppose, faith flowsin upon the soul like a resist- 
less tide when the dykes which shut it out are broken down. 

Faith in Jesus, as God, would fill man’s mind and over- 
flow every faculty and every power, were it not for the 
obstacles interposed by the life we live, so different from 
that to which he calls us. Were man a holy being, sinless, 
he would believe the testimony of God as readily as do 
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those around his throne. It would be as natural to believe 
as it now is to breathe. 


VI. SUMMING UP. 


1. This view of faith as belief has the advantage of szm- 
plicity. It is not an over-refining to insist on ¢rust being 
the fruit of faith rather than a part of faith. If faith be 
simple belief and the emotions and conduct its “works,” 
its effects, if this be scripturally and philosophically true, 
then it is safe so to teach. Many, both in the Church and 
out of the Church, who are now lost in a fog will under- 
stand this explanation. ‘The preacher can press home to 
the conscience the plain truth that unbelief is the cause of 
worldliness and of withholding from repentance. Men are 
often mistaken as to their faith, and are looking elsewhere 
to find the cause of their indifference. The truth, in 
many cases, is that they do believe, but only im part, and 
not “a// that God revealed to men.” 

2. This view of faith as belief and of belief as a neces- 
sary factor in character justifies the divine demand of faith 
in order to please him. It shows, too, that the churches in 
demanding faith do not ignore character. But the oppo- 
nents of “faith” weary not in declaring, from pulpit and 
platform, in magazine and novel, that the “faith” of the 
churches has “no connection with conduct.” Thus, ina 
recent address, one scoffs at the “ believing embezzler, the 
orthodox wife-beater, and the murderer who thanked God 
that there was on his soul no stain of unbelief.” 

No definitions, no denials of these aspersions of “ faith” 
will avail with those whose profession it is to travesty the 
truth; but it will profit those who stand for the truth to 
have clearly before their minds the truth that character is 
the child of belief, and so to teach. The honest seeker 
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after truth will see that to “believe” is not an arbitrary 
requirement to display authority nor an unmeaning sub- 
scription to a creed, but that which most directly brings 
man into communion with his Creator and into conformity 
with his will. 

3. Itis vantage-ground. It takes up the gauntlet thrown 
down by sneering scepticism, which delights in flaunting 
before the army of Israel its banner, with the legend, as 
false as it is trite: “Christianity is wholly an affair of faith 
‘and notatall ofreason!” Itsets forth that Christianity ever 
and always appeals to reason; that there is no article of her 
creed but what is held subject to the rules of evidence; 
and that the act of faith itself, both as to the historical facts 
and the personal reception of Jesus by believing in him 
unto salvation, is an act of the “ reason,” though not necessi- 
tating any extraordinary exercise of the reason, and depend- 
ent, as in all questions of mora: evidence, on the consent 
of the “ heart.” 

4. Into the mysterious realm of the Holy Spirit the 
writer has not attempted to enter. God helps us to faith. 

How, we comprehend not; but the faith itself is ours, 
and that we may comprehend. 

The Scriptures clearly teach that which the conscious- 
ness of all testifies to as true—that there are obstacles to 
faith arising from the antagonism of man’s will to some 
of the truths he is called on to believe. They teach as 
clearly that these obstacles can be removed by divine aid, 
given to all who honestly ask; that the affections, the 
heart, can be made right only by the Holy Spirit. It is 
this work of the Holy Spirit, purging our moral vision, 
enabling us to see that which would otherwise be hidden 
from our view, that constitutes faith—though the act of 
man, yet at the same time “the gift of God.” 

This is a mystery, but mystery does not forbid rational 
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belief. The object of this paper, however, is not to main- 
tain theological opinions nor to show that the Scriptures 
are entitled to belief. The object is to show that faith is 
belief—to set forth some facts as to all belief: its effect on 
character, its relation to the intellect and the will, and, 
therefore, that the command to believe in Christ in order 
to salvation is not empty and meaningless, but so thor- 
oughly in accord with true psychology as to demand the 
highest admiration. 


JOHN RATHBONE DOWNER. 


Urbana, Ohio. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


VII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ECHOES FROM THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


THERE seems to be a general consensus of opinion that the anni- 
versaries at Philadelphia last May were in many respects the most 
successful that the denomination has ever known. The attendance 
has probably never been equalled before, and certainly has never 
been excelled. Great interest was imparted to the occasion by the 
celebration, in connection with the meeting of the Missionary Union, 
of the one hundredth anniversary of Baptist missions. The cen- 
tennial was not exact in the matter of date, for it was in October of 
1792 that the English Baptist Missionary Society was formed at Ket- 
tering. This was, however, asmall matter, and almost the exact an- 
niversary of another event not less significant in missionary history 
occurred during the meeting, that being the preaching of the famous 
sermon by William Carey before the Nottingham association which 
was the direct cause of the formation of the missionary society. 
The Home Mission Society also contributed its quota to the interest 
of the meetings by celebrating another centennial anniversary of 
hardly less significance to American Baptists, at least—the separation 
of Church and State in the United States. This, too, was hardly an 
exact anniversary, the first article of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution having been adopted in December, 1791. Probably no two 
events in Baptist history could be selected for a public celebration 
that would appeal more strongly to denominational pride, or whose 
celebration would do more to strengthen denominational principle. 


It was gratifying to note in the proceedings of the Missionary 
Union an absence of that spirit of undue denominational self-praise 
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that might so easily have been made a marring feature of the oc- 
casion. In some articles that have been printed, the claim has 
been made with insistence that Baptists were the pioneers in 
modern missions. Now the fact is, as any one might easily learn 
by consulting ordinary books of reference, that there were in ex- 
istence at the time when Carey preached his famous sermon no 
fewer than four missionary societies: The New England Company, 
founded in 1649; the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, foundedin 1701; the Danish Mission Society, founded 
in 1721; and the Foreign Mission of the Church of the United 
Brethren Moravians, founded in 1732. It might indeed be ob- 
jected that this last is nota society; but this would be merely a 
quibble. These four bodies named were engaged in work which 
was then as truly foreign-mission work as any that we are doing 
to-day. They sent forth laborers among the Indians and negroes 
of America and to South Africa. It is certainly a very narrow- 
minded classification of religious work in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that would refuse the title of foreign missions 
to work among the American Indians or the negroes of the West 
Indies. If they were not and (so far as they have not been Christi- 
anized) are not as truly pagans as the inhabitants of China or 
Burmah, one would like to know why. The mere fact that the mis- 
sionaries labored among the possessions of European countries did 
not remove their work from the category of foreign missions; else 
the precisely similar fact that the English people to-day are sending 
missionaries to the crown colonies of England proves that they are 
not engaged in foreign missions. 

The Moravian Church in particular was noted as a missionary 
church from the time of its re-establishment at Herrnhut. Itis one 
of the chief glories of this Church that it is, always has been, 
and always must be essentially a missionary body. It is a body or- 
ganized on a method that partakes somewhat of the nature of the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal politics combined. It has bishops, but 
they have no diocesan jurisdiction, each bishop being bishop of the 
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whole Church as is the case among the Methodists. These bishops 
are ex-officio members of the ruling body, but they are not by 
themselves rulers. Here the Moravians part company with the 
Methodists and with the Episcopalians likewise. The governing 
body is a Conference elected by the synod. One general synod 
meets every ten years in Herrnhut and elects the Elders’ Unity 
Conference, which has general authority over the whole Church. 
Three provincial synods are subordinate to this body, one for each 
of the three countries where the Church is most numerous (namely, 
Germany, England, and America); and each of these synods elects 
a Provincial Elders’ Conference, which has authority within the 
limits of the synod over all matters pertaining solely to that juris- 
diction. This organization is a sufficient reason in itself for the 
existence of no separate missionary society among the Moravians. 
Such a society would be a fifth wheel. The governing body of the 
Church is naturally the body to raise funds for all purposes, to have 
charge of their expenditure, and to direct all the business that con- 
cerns the body generally; and accordingly this has been done from 
the first by the Moravian Church, so that it is strictly true to speak 
of that Church as itself a missionary society. The one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the missionary operations of the Brethren 
was celebrated a few years ago with great enthusiasm. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that Baptists cannot truthfully lay claim either to 
being pioneers in the work of modern missions or to supereminent 
services in that cause. The time has never been, and there is 
reason to fear that the time will not soon come, when every Baptist 
church in the world will be an integral part of a great missionary 
society, sending a contribution every year for the work of foreign 
missions and constantly remembering the workers in prayer. For 
many years Baptists in this country were very nearly equally di- 
vided numerically into mission and anti-mission Baptists. It may 
be questioned whether the division is not now almost equally even 
between mission and omission Baptists. Though the nominal op- 
position to missions has measurably disappeared, that form of 
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practical opposition which is most serious, consisting in the with- 
holding of prayers and contributions, is still lamentably common. 
Before Baptists make large claims of what they have done for 
missions, would it not be well that there should be a change in this 
regard? 


While the consensus is general as to the excellence of the Phila- 
delphia meetings, there is probably a consensus equally as general 
in the opinion that the meetings fell far short of what they might 
have been. And there is one cause to which, more than another, 
this short-coming may be plausibly ascribed. No one who was 
present, and few who read the reports in the denominational papers, 
will dispute the assertion that the meetings nearly died of an over- 
dose of oratory. It is difficult to speak plainly on this matter with- 
out risk of giving pain to those whom one would not willingly an- 
noy, and the fact should be distinctly recognized that the fault 
does not rest entirely with any one class of persons. Neither the 
managers of the societies, nor the invited speakers, nor even the 
audiences that gathered can be held solely responsible, but all are 
jointly at fault; and unless the fault is recognized in some public 
way and on all proper occasions, there is no prospect of its better- 
ment. Itis coming to bea really serious question whether the 
anniversaries can long survive if the present rate of increase in 
the number and length of speeches is to continue. The mass- 
meeting idea has been pushed to its utmost extreme. In none of 
the societies this year was any business worthy of the name trans- 
acted beyond the election of officers, and this election was ex- 
tremely farcical, as it always is, since it consists in nothing more 
than the ratification by the delegates present of a printed list of 
nominees, furnished for the purpose. Of course it might conceiv- 
ably happen that in some year a man should be nominated by a 
committee, who was so distasteful to the entire Baptist brotherhood 
that he would be incontinently “scratched” by a sufficient number 
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of delegates to insure his defeat. But though such a thing is pos- 
sible, it is wildly improbable; and the election will always be, in 
the present state of things, an empty formality so long as a nominat- 
ing committee exercises ordinary common sense. Aside from the 


election of officers, the so-called business of the societies was ab- 
solutely formal and valueless. The reports of managers contained 
asarule nothing that had not already been made public through the 
denominational press; and as these reports are now printed and 
placed in the hands of delegates instead of being read to the body, 
they might just as well be sent by mail and save all the bother and 
fuss of a public meeting, if the object were only to inform the broth- 
erhood of what has been done. Practically the whole of the time 
is given to platform-speaking. Much of this is mere show oratory. 
It has no end nor excuse beyond the making of a good speech, if 
possible a funny speech. It conveys no information; it explains 
no principle; it is doubtful if it quickens any emotions beyond the 
ordinary pleasurable sensation that all hearers experience when 
listening to a captivating speaker. This would be a poor enough 
accomplishment for a great denominational meeting if the oratory 
were all good, if the speeches were brief, sparkling, and pointed. 
Unfortunately, too many of the papers and addresses presented at 
anniversary occasions, not of any one year merely, but of every 
year, are wearisome in their length, crammed with platitudes and 
commonplaces, and illustrated with jokes that were venerable in the 
days of Noah. Such anniversary oratory is as far from being in- 
structive and edifying as it is from being amusing. It is weariness 
to the flesh and exasperation to the mind. And even those who 
have the gift of oratory and can move audiences, when they fall 
into temptation and use this gift with great zeal but little discretion, 
what shall one say of them? Evena good speech begins to lose 
its savor soon after the half-hour is passed, and extraordinary must 
be its merit when it can hold the undivided attention of a great 
congregation for more than an hour. But when two or three or 
four such addresses are crowded into a single session, as is some- 
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times unhappily the case, this is indeed heaping Pelion upon Ossa, 
and a whole convention will be crushed under sucha weight of 
words. 

Now there is one simple and easy remedy against this undue 
continuance of speech, and that was shown by the proceedings of 
the Publication Society at the last anniversary. The committee of 
arrangements that prepared the programme, subject to the approval 
of the body, adopted a time-schedule. The hour for every impor- 
tant order of business and for every address prearranged was dis- 
tinctly printed upon the programme; each speaker understood be- 
forehand exactly how much time he could occupy, and knew per- 
fectly well that he could not take another minute without infringing 
upon time set apart for some other purpose. It worked like a 
charm. The president of the society was not obliged ina single 
instance to enforce the order of the day, because every speaker 
knew what was expected of him and was faithful to his engage- 
ment. It might not be possible for every meeting to make so com- 
plete a time-schedule as was done by the Publication Society, and 
it is possible that all speakers would not be so docile; but a presid- 
ing officer of any degree of firmness, if he were so instructed by the 
body, could enforce the time-limit in such a way as to cause no dis- 
satisfaction on the part of any speaker and to produce great satis- 
faction in the minds of all the hearers. Nor is there any question 
that the interest and spiritual power of the meetings conducted in 
this way would be greatly enhanced. We are not at present dis- 
embodied spirits; we are joined to a body that demands a certain 
portion of every day for repose and refreshment. Ifthe programme 
of any religious convention disregards ordinary conditions of bodily 
health and comfort, and requires of attendants more than flesh and 
blood can bear, the result will invariably manifest itself in declining 
numbers ana in declining spiritual power. It is in vain toexpect a 
warm spiritual feeling and a deep interest in the things of the king- 
dom from men and women whose bodies and minds are utterly 
worn out and exhausted. 
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The meeting of the Education Society was the only one that was 
marked by any unpleasant difference of opinion. The paper that 
was read by Rev. F. H. Kerfoot, D.D., of the Louisville Theologi- 
cal Seminary, on the work of the Education Society in the South, 
was variously interpreted. The curious feature in this variation of 
interpretations was that it was sectional. Those who lived north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line were pretty well agreed, with some pos- 
sible exceptions, that the paper was a very severe and unwarrant- 
able criticism of the society‘s supposed policy; while those living 
south of this boundary seemed, if the utterances of the Southern 
papers may be trusted, to have been as nearly unanimous in the 
opinion that the paper was nothing of the sort. Dr. Kerfoot de- 
clared, with repeated qualifications which very much diminished 
the value of his praise, that the South has only feelings of gratitude 
and affection for what the society has thus far done. But he went 
on to declare that there is in existence a very widespread feeling 
of alarm and distrust as to what the society may do in the future. 
Part of this feeling is unreasonable, but a part of it also is be- 
lieved by him and those for whom he spoke to rest on sufficiently 
solid reasons. The chief reason alleged was that the society seems 
in danger of interfering with the independence of Baptist institu- 
tions of learning in the South by means of a scheme for affiliating 
them with the new University of Chicago. In all that he said on 
this head—and Dr. Kerfoot said a great deal—there seemed to bea 
tone of hostility, amounting almost to bitterness, both to the Edu- 
cation Society and to the University of Chicago. What he said of 
the university was said by way of innuendo and insinuation more 
than by direct charge, which perhaps made it all the more effective 
in a certain way; for some things may be insinuated that would 
rouse instant and emphatic contradiction if directly asserted. In 
all that he said of the society Dr. Kerfoot was absolutely and ir- 
temediably wrong. He attributed to the society projects that it 
never held; that were never even submitted to it; that never had 
the indorsement of one of its officers, and that were in fact diamet- 
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tically opposed in principle to the projects that it really had main- 
tained and publicly avowed. The society’s true position could have 
been easily learned by any one who would take the trouble to in- 
quire regarding it, and the plans that the society actually favored 
had been stated in the presence of the author of this paper by its 
responsible representative several hours before the paper was read 
to the body, thus giving ample time for necessary modifications in 
the statements made. It cannot be regarded as other than unfort- 
unate that the policy of the Education Society should have been so 
completely misapprehended by one who professes, and no doubt 
truly, to be its friend, and that criticisms should have been given 
this wide publicity which their author has since been compelled 
to admit were without foundation. Among those who are imper- 
fectly informed and who trust others to do their thinking for them, 
such criticisms are likely to pass for much more than their real 
value. Itwould be very easy, by arepetition of such papers on pub- 
lic occasions, so to prejudice Southern people and Southern institu- 
tions against the Education Society as to make it impossible for that 
body to do anything effective for their further assistance. And it 
would doubtless also be no difficult task, by a continued hostile at- 
titude to the society on the part of any considerable number of rep- 
resentative Southern Baptists, to discourage Northern givers, in- 
cluding the chief giver to and through this society, from further 
efforts in that direction. This is a result that is probably not con- 
templated by Southern educators, and its accomplishment would no 
doubt fill them with dismay. For this reason, while no one desires 
that they should spare criticism of the society’s actual and avowed 
methods and of its work accomplished, so far as these are deserv- 
ing of criticism, it is highly desirable that the society should not be 
subjected to undeserved criticisms, based upon things that it has 
never done and attributiug to it policies exactly opposed to those 
’ that it has adopted as a basis of administration. 
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VIII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. R. S. MAC ARTHUR, D.D. 


ESSENTIAL NOTHINGS. 


My small son one day met with a mishap. “That’s nothing,” he 
said; and then added, after a thoughtful moment, “that is, nothing 
much, for everything is something.” 

When that little bit of philosophy is remembered, many a minis- 
ter will give more heed to the essential nothings that goa long 
way toward making his efforts in this world essential somethings. 

In the book “Social Manners and Usages” a chapter on pulpit 
etiquette is noticeably left out. As Mrs. Sherwood, in educating 
the rest of the world, gives a minister no hint as to what his audi- 
ence does not fancy, he will have to publish his own little book of . 
“ Don'ts.” 

To give you a few studies from nature, the1e is no code of maf- 
ners, written or unwritten, that allows him to whisper to a brother 
minister sharing his platform, whetherit be about the size of the 
congregation, the tendency of the new soprano to “ flat,” or his own 
ministerial prospects. 

He must not sit with knees crossed and furnish his audience a 
view of the soles of his shoes. 

He must not commune with the Lord with his hands in his 
pockets. 

He must not lounge over his pulpit, nor use the cuspidor that I 
have actually seen disgrace a pulpit. 

The pulpit is his throne for kingly conduct, his drawing-room for 
winning manners, his sanctuary for priestly reverence. 

The audience his guests, to whom the utmost courtesy is due. 

Results are what the preacher seeks, yet often the whole week’s 
work is lost through slovenly delivery and deportment. 

Every man cannot possess a musical voice nor the personal mag- 
netism that is irresistible, but he may have the pleasing manners 
that, if not natural, may be acquired. The same carelessness and 
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want of delicacy that call forth these “don’ts” often make the 
pastor’s visit unwelcome and cause it to leave an unpleasant savor 
instead of a pleasant memory. His conversation should not bristle 
with interrogation-points, and he should not seek to be a father- 
confessor to matters that do not concern him. 

There are occasions of greatest importance when wisest counsel 
should be given, but they are far removed from the petty trifles to 
which the preacher might lower his sublime function. By a little 
tact, by a careful mental placing of the different details that in- 
terest each family and each person; by a knowing just which is the 
right moment to speak of what pertains to earth and what to 
heaven—and care and practice will accomplish all this—“ our min- 
ister’s call” may be made one of the bright spots of the day. 

And then the matter of dress: the price of the material must de- 
pend upon his salary and his surroundings, but their adaptability 
and neatness depend on his own taste and tidiness and that of his 
wife. The writer knows a prominent minister who lost his in- 
fluence, and nearly his position as well, by persistently appearing 
at receptions in a coat the style of which was totally antagonistic to 
the requirements of good nineteenth-century society. Do not cause 
your hostess to hesitate in introducing “my pastor” to her friends. 

On the other hand, a preacher of ability really lost his influence 
by discoursing, morning as well as evening, in a dress-suit. 

Bearing in mind that politeness is the essence of kindness, the 
minister should be the most courteous of men. Yet he often falls 
below that standard. Does he not expect and demand from the 
members of other professions and trades that which he is not al- 
ways willing to give? In this he might bea better copy of his 
Master who served. 

Results! Let the word be“ writ large.” Ifthese can be reached 
by a quiet dignity, a gentle courtesy, a shake of the hand, rever- 
ence, and good manners, let no man call them “ nothing.” 

The business man uses all the forces of earth, air, and water to 
accomplish his end. The preacher has forces more subtle than the 
scientists to deal with; and he, by becoming their master, may sup- 
plement the truth he heralds by the energy of his personality till 
the world shall acknowledge his helpfulness. And the beauty of 
all this is that it takes nothing from the truth and adds mightily 
to the man. 

Syracuse, N. Y. . S. T. For. 
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PUTTING OLD TRUTHS IN A NEW LIGHT. 


In preaching the Old Gospel some of us, at times, find it difficult 
to discover anything new to present. If asked to carry the Gospel 
for the first time to those who never had heard it, the task would 
be comparatively easy. But to stand in the same pulpit twice 
every Sunday and preach, for years in succession, to a people who 
have access to the many sermons and commentaries published in 
our day, who hear the same truths expounded in the Sunday-school 
and in the prayer-meeting (those who go), it becomes no easy 
matter to present the old truths inanew light. But this must be 
done in some way, or we cannot hold the attention and confidence 
of the people. How shall we doit? We are told to read, to study, 
to be always on the lookout for illustrations, to cultivate the 
homiletic mood, etc. Let me add to these a suggestion that may 
be helpful to some one, perhaps. 

In the //ustrated American, not long since, was an account of Guy 
de Maupassant, said to be the greatest living master of French 
prose. His exquisite style and great originality he acquired from 
the teachings of his instructor, Flaubert. And this is what Flau- 
bert said to him: “ Whoever possesses any originality must begin 
by extracting it; whoever does not, must acquireit. Talent isa 
long patience. Look at anything you intend to depict long and 
attentively enough to discover some aspect which has been seen 
and expressed by no one else. In everything there lurks an unex- 
plored corner, for we have contracted the habit of using our eyes 
with the remembrance of what others have thought about what 
we see. The merest trifle contains the unknown. If you wish to 
describe a fire burning or a tree on a plain, stand in front of that 
fire or that tree till they cease to resemble in your eye any other 
fire or tree. It is thus that you will become original.” 

Is there not a lesson here for us as preachers also? We know 
that in nature there are no two things exactly alike—no two trees, 
or leaves, or flowers, or blades of grass, etc. To the casual observer 
they seem to be alike; to the student their differences become ap- 
parent. And when these distinctions are carefully pointed out to 
some who have never noticed them, they come like a revelation. 

When at school, in the drawing-class, the teacher set a white 
plaster bust upon a pedestal as a model, the likeness was to be put 
upon paper. The outline was not difficult, but how to bring out 
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the form, to make the figure stand out from the paper. It must be 
done by shading, but where to put the shadows. There seemed to 
be none on the model; it was pure white, all white—nothing more. 
After hard looking it began to appear, little at a time; as the work 
progressed it came to view more and more. 

We have seen the advertising-cards with a picture of a landscape 
on them, directing us to point out on the picture four faces of 
prominent men. At first there were no faces there. After long 
looking one seemed to stand out and then another, until after many 
minutes, if not hours, they were all discovered. ‘Those faces were 
there when we first looked at the card, but we should have passed 
them by and have thrown the card into the waste-paper basket if our 
attention had not been called to the subject; then the card became 
of value to us. 

So when we take up a verse from the Bible as a text for a ser- 
mon. We look at it, read it, reread it, read it in the original, see 
what some good commentary says about it—still it does not open to 
us. Wecan discover no meaning but what is on the surface, and 
that any one can see as well. But donot give it up! Look at it 
long and hard, at its phraseology, at its setting; put yourself in 
the place of the author, in the place of the hearers, in the pulpit 
next Sunday; and aftera time anew meaning will appear, and 
then another, until it shall seem full of light; arid when it is 
preached the people wonder that they never saw it in that wise 
before; it becomes a revelation to them. 

The meaning of God’s Word does not lie on the surface for every 
careless passer-by to gather it up as he goes, else there would be 
no need of preaching. Christ said “Search the Scriptures;” I am 
in them, but you cannot find me without searching. The first 
meaning is not always the true one, though it has often been taken 
as such. For instance, Christ’s prayer in the garden, “If it be 
possible let this cup pass from me.” He seems to ask to be de- 
livered from the death of the cross, so near at hand. And this is 
the meaning almost universally given to the prayer in sermons and 
commentaries. But it is not in harmony with the character of 
Christ. What he really asked for was that the strain that then threat- 
ened him with death might be removed; that he might come to the 
cross as fore-ordained. We have interpreted that text and many 
another “ with the remembrance of what others have thought about 
it.” A little harder looking would have revealed the true meaning. 

Greenport, L. J. C. E. Hiscox. 
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PREACHING FROM THE MIRACLES. 


A MOST suggestive study for the preacher is the work of the his- 
torical novelist. Their task is much the same. Both must make 
an old, old story new; and yet the novelist has the advantage of 
the preacher, for there is no story quite so well known as that of 
Jesus. For this very reason, “Ben Hur,” which succeeds in making 
the story of the Saviour a matter of thrilling interest, is a gold 
mine of suggestion. In fact, “Ben Hur” taught me how to preach 
on the miracles. Now, there had been two great difficulties in my 
pathway. Thestory from the side of Jesusis so simple, so familiar, 
so mysterious, the miracles are all so much alike, that dramatic 
interest on the part of the audience is almost impossible. Again, 
those words, “ Thy faith hath saved thee,” seemed sometimes al- 
most without reason. It was difficult to see where the faith came 
in. Now, call to mind the story of the beautiful princess, the wife 
of Hur—of her happy life in the palace at Jerusalem; of her terrible 
fate of living death in the forgotten cell; of her awful discovery 
that she and her daughter were lepers, when at last she saw the 
light of day; of the depth of her love, which would not allow her to 
make herself known to the son whom she loved more than life 
itself; of her lonely months of weakness and despair in the tombs; 
of the glad news of the great prophet, the painful and almost im- 
possible journey she took to meet him, and at last his words of 
healing to her! As I neared the end of this story, so absorbed had 
I become in the wretched case of this daughter of Israel that the 
tears stole down my cheek, and I seemed to feel something of her 
joy when the Divine Healer made her whole, despite the fact I 
knew it was all fiction. Here is the secret of freshness and power 
in telling the story of the miracles: First, we should get the point 
of view of the healed rather than that of the healer. The Gospels, 
all the lives of Christ, all the commentaries, almost all the sermons, 
are written from Jesus’ point of view, or at least from the point of 
view of the apostles. Now, the freshness, the dramatic interest, 
the touch of human sympathy, lie at the other extreme. We should 
consider well the suppliant who comes to Jesus, note carefully what 
he says, study with exceeding accuracy the life and habits of the 
Orient that we may imagine his past, the awful need that has 
brought him to Jesus, the passions which agitate his heart, the 
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difficulty of faith and yet its triumph in that he is at last there in 
Jesus’ presence with his request. Then we shall understand what 
Jesus meant when he said, “ Thy faith hath saved thee: goin peace.” 

Again, be picturesque. Put a little imagination into the story. 
This is proper enough within limits. Indelibly impress the scene 
on your mind. If possible, get an accurate idea of the scenery, the 
time of year, the time of day, the dress and appearance of the 
parties involved. And then, above all, tell it as a story. Let 
learned discussion of harmony alone. Mass the four evangelists 
together, but do not say you are doing it. It is wonderful what a 
little imagination will do to harmonize the gospels. Some men, 
who have written learned treatises on this subject, were born with- 
outimagination. And, lastly, have the extraordinary impudence to 
assume that no one in the audience has ever heard the story be- 
fore, and tell it as though you had just heard it and were telling 
it for the first time. 

Take, for instance, the story of the healing of the nobleman’s 
son (John iv. 46-54), in which the evangelist himself takes the 
suppliant’s point of view more largely than usual]. In this case we 
will, of course, start at Capernaum, and not at Cana. Describe the 
nobleman: his beautiful residence, for he had one if he was a 
nobleman; the awful sadness of that wealthy home; tell about the 
fever, probably Jordan fever; of the nobleman’s affection for his 
little son; of his despair as the boy grew worse and worse; find out, 
by reading, your best harmony of the things the nobleman might 
have heard of Jesus, which would lead him to the Saviour for help, 
connecting, perhaps, verses 45, 48, and 47 as suggestive; tell of his 
sad afternoon journey; of his meeting Jesus about seven in the 
evening; and, indeed, describe all the scene from the stand-point 
of the father, whose heart was wrung with despair and anguish. It 
is only this view which will bring out into its full light the mag- 
nificent faith of the man, who, hearing Jesus’ words, “Thy son 
liveth,” without a sign or a thrill, the summer evening as calm as 
it ever was, turned away in faith to return fifteen miles to his child, 
whom he had left at the point of death, and who was there now, for 
all he knew, except as he believed the naked word of Christ. 

Rochester, N. Y. FREDERICK L. ANDERSON. 
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PREACHING UNTO EDIFICATION. 


THE legitimate aim and purpose of pastoral preaching is edifica- 
tion. Paul tells us (Eph. iv. 11, 12) that the ministry is given to 
the Church, “unto the building up of the body of Christ.” In1 
Cor. xiv. 2-5, 12, 17, 26 the apostle declares that the gifts exer- 
cised in Christian assemblies are to be valued according to their 
edifying powers. In 2 Timothy iii. 16,17 and Acts xx. 32 the 
Word of God is specially commended as the medium of edifica- 
tion. 

But what is the scriptural conception of edification? The word 
oixodouh (oixodoweiv) reminds us of the work done and of the gradual 
progress made in the erection of a building. Edification implies 
spiritual advancement, the development and growth of the religious 
life. According to Paul, Eph. iv. 13, edification consists in the 
progressive reproduction and realization of the likeness of Christ 
in the individual Christian and in the whole Church onearth. In 
that proportion, then, in which we further the transformation of be- 
lievers into Christ’s image by our preaching do we preach unto 
edification. 

How may we be enabled to preachinthismanner? This question 
deserves a thorough treatment. A few hints only can here be 
given. 

If our pastoral preaching is to be truly edifying, special care must 
be taken in the selection of suitable themes. The selection must be 
guided by this one purpose. Any subject must be rigorously 
excluded which does not in some way further our purpose. All 
our themes must be “Christ-centric;” that is, they must in some 
way point to Christ; they must be of such a nature that their con- 
sideration will aid the hearer’s advancement in Christ-likeness. 

We need not fear that this law will unduly limit our range of 
subjects. The field is wide. Our relation to Christ touches our 
whole being and all other relations which we may sustain. The 
building up of a full-orbed, symmetrical Christian character de- 
mands the presentation of a very extended range of subjects. But 
we must be certain that all our themes do in some way and to some 
degree contribute to true edification. It would certainly require 
more ingenuity than the most of us can claim to explain in what 
possible manner some subjects that are treated in some pulpits can 
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have any connection whatever with the legitimate purposes of 
pastoral preaching. 

2. If our preaching isto be truly edifying we must de clear in our 
own minds as to the particular manner inwhich we propose to use our text 
and theme unto edification. I have selected my text and theme; I 
have, so to speak, chosen my tools. What doI propose to do with it ? 
Is it my purpose to use it for instruction—for comfort—for admoni- 
tion—for direction—or for all these combined? If the pastor is to 
edify he must be wholly clear on this matter before he preaches 
the sermon. If he lives in vital contact with the members, if he 
feels the spiritual pulse of the church, he will know at all times 
just what specific truth and what specific use of itis needed. It is 
well to scrutinize our sermon plan before preaching, and to eliminate 
everything which has no true and necessary bearing upon the 
specific object we may seek to attain. 

3. Ability to preach unto edification will be increased if we zmdbue 
our minds with inspired thought, and if we expound and apply this 
thought in our preaching. If Scripture is “profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness,” is it 
not wise to use it in our sermons for that purpose? Should not 
Scripture thought and argument and proof and illustration have a 
prominent place in pastoral preaching? I would not be understood 
as implying that philosophical reflection ought to be entirely ban- 
ished. Within certain limits prescribed by divine authority, our 
own philosophical reflections on the truth may be presented in the 
pulpit. But after all, if we wish to edify we must use God’s 
thoughts more than our own, and all our preaching must be ex- 
pository preaching, not in the restricted sense in which this expres- 
sion is generally used, but in the wider sense in which it implies 
that the elucidation and application of inspired Scripture thought 
must form the basis and staple of pulpit instruction. 

Iam disposed to believe that the excessive essay-preaching so 
largely in vogue, the extreme topical treatment of texts in which 
little use is made of Scripture thought except as a steering-point 
for our own thought, is a great hindrance to true edification. Not that 
all topical treatment of texts and themes is to be condemned, but 
surely there ought not only to be more textual preaching strictly 
so called, but all preaching, whether topical or textual, ought to be 
pervaded, saturated with biblical thought. 

4. Connected and consecutive preaching, a methodical order of themes, 
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must aid true edification. It is difficult to see howa full-orbed 
Christian character can be developed by an unconnected, sketchy, 
partial presentation of the truth. There is method, system, prog- 
tess in Scripture. Why should it be ignored in the pulpit? Does 
not the connection of truth, its sequence, form an important element 
in its edifying power? Why do we possess a systematic collection of 
sacred books, and notsimply a miscellaneous collection of religious 
aphorisms? How, for instance, can the religious and theological 
significance of sacred history be understood and appreciated unless 
it be presented in some order and connection? In the course of 
time a Christian church should be made fully acquainted with the 
contents of a number of the principal books of Scripture (books 
involving Scripture history, Scripture exhortation and consolation, 
and Scripture prophecy), with a systematic presentation of Christian 
doctrine and Christian duty, and also with the highest and truest 
phases and types of Christian experience. 

Such an extended and thorough course of religious instruction will 
require years of time; but everything whichis of any value requires 
time. Edification is a gradual work, a work of years—yea, of a 
lifetime; you cannot build up a Christian character inaday. Of 
course permanency in the pastorate is necessary for such work; a 
pastor whose changes in the pastorate are so constant that he might 
almost be described as “ walking about Zion” can hardly do much 
in the manner here proposed for the permanent edification of the 
people of God. 

We cannot reap unless we sow. If we desire to have instructed 
and faithful members we must indoctrinate them, and we must also 
show to them fully the ground and nature of moral duty as viewed 
from the Christian stand-point. Such thorough and persistent 
instruction may aid in bringing about a state of things in which we 
shall see less of doctrinal defection and of moral infirmity. 

5. Finally, a great deal will dependin the matter of edification 
upon the spiritual condition of the pastor. The minister’s state of 
heart, the condition of his own spiritual life and growth, will exert 
a powerful influence upon the spiritual growth of the Church. Love 
to Christ will fill the pastor with love to Christ’s disciples, and with 
an intense desire to see Christ honored by their spiritual advance- 
ment (2 Cor. xi. 2, 3; Gal. iv. 20). A lukewarm minister may 
rest satisfied if he gets through the hour of preaching comfortably 
or if he gain a reputation for ability and eloquence; a consecrated 
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preacher will desire, above all things, to see the spiritual trans- 
formation of those who are committed to his charge. Love to 
Christ thus fits us to feed his sheep (John xxi. 17). 

Love to Christ and intimate fellowship with him will guide us as 
if by a holy instinct in the selection of the most appropriate sub- 
jects; it will enable us to cast a devotional halo and glow over 
their treatment, to treat them with a devotional spirit, in a truly 
edifying manner. 

Would we preach unto edification, let us cultivate the devotional 
spirit; let us enter into the presence-chamber of the King; let us 
seek to come into blessed and direct contact with him by meditat- 
ing on the Word and by constant prayer. Our people do not want 
to be informed and interested merely; they want to be roused and 
inwardly touched. But if we are thus to touch others, we must feel 
the Master’s touch in our own hearts daily. 


Rochester, N. Y. J. S. GUBELMANN. 


SATURDAY-NIGHT SERMONS. 


EvERY man who preaches sermons is supposed to have some 
plan, some method according to which his sermons are prepared. 
Certainly he will have if he be a man systematic and metHodical. 
If there be men who affect to preach without a preparation of what 
they attempt to say, then what they do say cannot be dignified with 
the name of “sermon.” They may, trusting to the inspiration of 
the occasion and their facility in talking, say many good and true 
things; but what they do say will be arambling, uncertain dispensa- 
tion of words, which a few repetitions will make stale and weari- 
some to the hearers. Such cases are not to be discussed here. 
Nor is the purpose of this paragraph to suggest advice as to the 
best method of preparing sermons, but simply to propose a caution 
in respect to an evil habit into which some good and able men 
fall. And that has reference not at all to the homiletic method of 
treating texts and subjects, but rather to the “me for preparing 
sermons. 

Some ministers put off the preparation of their sermons till the 
very last of the week, and depend especially on Saturday evening 
in which to do their best and most important work for the coming 
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Sunday. It is a very unfortunate, a very unreasonable, a decidedly 
vicious habit. Such men do great injustice to themselves, to their 
subjects, and to their congregations. The strain on their nervous 
system during the time of their preparation and all through Sunday 
is intense andexhausting. They go through the services of the day 
under a pressure which cannot be continued month after month 
without serious injury; they have little if any pleasure in preach- 
ing, feeling that their preparation is imperfect and the result . 
doubtful. Preaching should be a pleasurable, not a painful, irk- 
some, or dreaded task, from which one shrinks as from the tortures 
of the tread-mill. And it may be on Monday he is exhausted, irrita- 
ble, half-sick or wholly so, and good for nothing till the middle of 
the week, when the spectre of new sermons for the next Sunday 
begins to terrify him. He puts the evil day—or night—afar off, 
and goes on as light-minded as possible till Saturday afternoon, 
and finaliy to Saturday evening, as usual. He is becoming habit- 
uated to that particular method and can work by no other. When 
the family has retired and all is quiet in the house, then is his 
golden opportunity. Pressed by a necessity which he cannot ignore 
or avert, he works on into the night—into the morning. What 
sleep he may get is feverish and unrestful, and he comes to the 
sacred duties of the day exhausted and utterly unprepared in heart 
and spirit, whatever the drudgery of the past night may have done 
for the mechanical and mental preparation of his sermons. All 
the prayers he may offer, or his brethren offer for him, will not 
very much help him. At length he breaks down, inevitably, and 
must have achange. It is not hard work that kills ministers—it is 
bad methods of work. Work is a healthful tonic. 

Saturday night is the one night in the week which the minister 
should have to himself and sacredly consecrate to rest and freedom 
from both work and care if he wishes himself to enjoy the Sabbath 
and do the best service and the largest amount of good when the 
Sabbath comes. After supper let him have a little pleasant social 
visit with his family—a thing not too common with busy pastors. 
Then take a bath, forget his sermons, retire early, and get the most 
and the best sleep he can possibly obtain to fit him for his busy 
work-day on the morrow. Rise not too late, eat not too heavy a 
breakfast, go to his study, pray all he needs to, take in his sermon 
in all its comprehensiveness, go to the pulpit fresh and strong in 
body, clear in mind, jubilant in spirit, and make his sermon a 
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message of glad tidings both to himself and to his hearers. And, 
it may be added, forever abandon the wretched method of exhaust- 
ing, feverish, perverse Saturday-night work. Of course, those who 
are slaves to the habit will not heed this advice, but will continue 
to violate the laws of nature and of the Spirit alike, and will suffer 
the penalty, as perhaps they ought to do. 

There are exceptions to all rules. A minister the most methodi- 
cal, conservative, and careful may be interrupted, thrown off his 
base, and turned aside from the best plans. He may be inevitably 
hindered in his work. Absence from home, funerals in abundance, 
extra duties of other kinds, sickness in his family, or other things 
may make it impracticable to have his Sunday’s preparation finished 
in time. Well, let him do the best he can in the circumstances. 
It isa hard thing, a very difficult task, for aman to prepare ‘wo 
good sermons a week, month after month and year after year, 
with all the other work a faithful minister has to do. And the 
people cannot appreciate it, nor can they make just allowance for 
any seeming failure on his part; nor can he always be making ex- 
planations or appealing for sympathy in his difficulties. He must 
bear his own burdens. Let him take care of himself, while he is 
faithful to his charge. Let him use his own resources to the best 
possible advantage. And especially, and beyond all ordinary con- 
tingencies, let him be sure not to make Saturday night a time of 
work, but of rest and refreshing sleep as one of the best possible 
preparations for the services of the Sabbath. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. E. T. Hiscox. 





